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Brothers  and  Sisters, 

As  old  Grandpa  Sun  zaps  Houston  with  his  incenerating  splendor.  Space  City  News 
anounces  its  DOG  DAYS  BREAK. 

Which  is  to  say,  we’re  gonna  skip  two  issues.  Space  City  News  #5  will  appear 
on  the  stands  August  28,  approximately  a  month  hence. 

But,  lest  ye  be  deceived,  we  are  NOT  shutting  down  for  the  summer,  and  head¬ 
ing  for  the  beach  to  dunk  our  revolutionary  beings  in  icy  agua.  No  vacation  for  us, 
uh-uh-  We’re  going  to  be  right  here  in  our  office,  1217  Wichita,  (and  around  Housl 
ton  town)  getting  it  all  together. 

Things  have  been  pretty  hectic  since  our  recent  birth:  the  work  of  writing  ar¬ 
ticles,  doing  layout,  selling  ads,  getting  the  paper  distributed,  figuring  out  from 
whence  would  come  the  next  buck,  has  kept  our  mini-staff  running  fast  It  hasn’t 
left  much  time  for  getting  the  office  Organized,  digging  up  the  heavy  dirt  on 
Houston,  taking  stuck  of  our  politics  and  our  community. 

For  us,  putting  out  a  newspaper  can’t  be  an  end  in  itself,  and  we  sure  ain’t 
doing  it  to  make  money!  We  want  to  build  a  movement  in  Houston.  We  want  our 
paper  to  serve  as  a  catalytic  agent,  stimulating  radical  activity.  And  as  a  coa¬ 
lescing  point,  around  which  an  alternative  community  can  grow. 

To  do  these  things,  we  must  rap  among  ourselves,  taking  stock  of  our  work  so 
far.  And,  most  important,  we  need  to  talk  with  you:  this  paper  isn’t  our  property, 
it  belongs  to  the  budding  (and  soon  to  blossom,  dig?)  movement  community  of 
Houston.  So  come  by  the  office,  and  teU  us  how  we  can  make  a  better  and  more 
relevant  Space  City  News.  And,  let  us  know  what  you  can  do  to  help. 

And  we  do  need  help.  There  ain’t  too  many  of  us,  and  we’re  overworked  (gasp!). 


We  aren’t  yet  to  the  point  that  ads  and  sales  wiU  pay  our  expenses.  If  everybody 
reading  this  just  sent  us  a  buck,  or  bought  a  sub,  or  told  a  rich' friend,  we’d  be 
ok.  If  you  think  our  community  needs  a  paper,  then  it  is  your  responsibility  to 
help  that  paper  become  a  going  thing.  Get  off  the  stick!  Make  Space  City  News 
your  paper  too. 

There’s  lots  of  other  stuff  we  could  use  .  So  if  you  have  any  of  the  following 
lying  around  the  house,  drop  it  by,  or  give  us  a  call  (526-6257)  and  we’ll  come 
pick  it  up. 


lamps  and  flourescent  light 

chairs 

desks 

books  and  magazines  on  Houston 
$$$$$$$ 
art  supplies 
coffee  pot 
fire  extinguisher 


darkroom  equipment 
electric  typewriters 
fans 
couches 

fence  wire  for  dog  pen 
linoleum 

subscription  to  Fortune 
lots  more 


We  could  also  use  a  plumber,  fundraisers,  someone  to  organize  a  superfan- 
tastic  benefit  to  make  us  hundreds  of  $$$.  And  most  likely,  things  you  have  in  your 
head  that  we  haven’t  even  thought  of  yet,  because  we’ve  been  so  absorbed  in  what 
we’re  doing. 

So  come  by  and  see  us.  And  expect  the  next  dynamite  issue  of  your  newspaper, 
Space  City  News,  on  August  28.  Tin  then:  struggling  thru  the  dog  days, 

the  collective 


Letters 


Dear  Friends: 


I  have  read  the  “Letter  from  the 
Collective”  in  the  July  4-17  Space 
City  News,  and  have  some  suggestions. 
You  need  historical  information  on 
Houston:  I  can  help  you.  I  work  in 
the  Texas  Room  at  the  Houston  Public 
Library,  which  has  probably  the  best 
collection  of  books  on  the  subject. 
They  are  for  use  in  the  library  (M-F 
9  to  6  p.m.,  Sat.  9  to  lp.m.).l  am  there 
to  assist  any  researchers. 

The  library  also  has  a  telephone 
reference  service  (CA4-5441)  which  an¬ 
swers  questions  (on  any  subject)  which 
don't  require  more  than,  say,  two  hours 
research.  Give  it  a  try.  You’ll  be 
surprised  with  the  stuff  librarians 
can  come  up  with  answers  for. 

Now  for  the  second  part:  function  of 
underground  newspapers.  I  agree  that 
reliable  reporting  of  local  power  struc¬ 
ture  is  the  most  important  task.  You 
ought  to  include  tips  about  whe  re  to  apply 
pressure  to  prode  the  structure  toward 
change.  Few  people  know  the  mechan¬ 
ics  of  political  party  activity  at  the 
local  level.  1  think  you  should  tell 
them.  The  time  has  come  when  pre¬ 
cinct  conventions  can  be  carried  by  and 
for  the  Movement.  That’s  what  com¬ 
munity  action  is  about. 

There  are  some  studies  of  Houston 
in  the  Texas  Room  that  would  be  good 
meat  for  an  article  or  two.  One  is  a 
hard-to-get  copy  of  Kenneth  Gray’s 
A  Report  on  the  Politics  of  Houston, 
published  in  1960  by  the  Joint  Center 
for  Urban  Studies  of  MIT  and  Harvard. 
Impressed?  Another  is  an  old  (1954) 
but  enlightening  study  (marked  “confi¬ 
dential”  in  prominent  letters)  entitled 
A  Review  of  the  Economic  and  Cultural 
Problems  of  Houston,  Texas,  as  They 
Relate  to  Conditions  in  the  Negro 
Population,  conducted  by  the  Urgan 


League.  Or  howabout  theformer  T.S.U. 
professor  Henry  A.  Bullock’s  The  Hous¬ 
ton  Murder  Problem:  Its  Nature,  Ap¬ 
parent  Causes  and  Probable  Cures, 
published  in  1961.  There  are  others  like 
these. 

Peace, 

Susanne  Allstrom 
1301  Vassar,  Apt.  2 
Houston 


Space  City  News, 

Good  luck  in  your  newspaper  venture 
—  it’s  certainly  needed  in  this  city. 

How  about  some  research  into  the 
city  funds  which  are  developing  Lake 
Livingston  and  it’s  shoreline-private- 
segregated  communities? 

Also  some  buy-sell-swap  ads  for 
free  or  a  nominal  charge  might  be 
interest  and  circulation  provoking. 

How  about  women’s  liberation? Some 
visits  to  day  care  centers  (private 
and  otherwise)  could  produce  some 
revealing  and  shocking  articles. 

Nancy  Callen  &  family 
Houston 

Uh-Oh ! - 

So  you  noticed,  huh?  That  page 
19  came  before  page  7  in  the  last 
issue?  And  that  page  18  was  followed 
by  page  6?  WeU  -  sorry  about  that 
Actually,  as  if  it  makes  any  differ¬ 
ence,  it  wasn’t  our  fault  The  printers 
were  very  rushed  and,  when  they  shot 
the  plates  last  issue,  they  got  the 
pages  mixed  up. 

Don’t  blame  them  either:  they  were 
hassled  and  we  got  the  paper  to  them 
late. 

Just  didn’t  want  you  to  think  we 
couldn’t  count 


Dear  Space  City  News, 

We  love  you.  Your  work  is  beautiful. 
Know  that  people  are  with  you.  We  all 
realize  how  difficult  it  has  become  to  be 
a  “peace  queer.”  But  we  all  know  who 
is  winning. 

Play  me  a  tune 
make  it  soft. 

Take  me  somewhere 
where  time  isn’t 
and  you  are. 

Laugh  with  me  now 
it’s  nice  to  have  you  here. 

Picture  a  horse, 
so  many  things,  (wishes), 
never  come  true . 

MOON 

Houston 


Dear  Space  City  News, 

Last  week  you  wrote  me  a  letter. 
You  signed  it  “the  collective.”  Since 
1  believe  in  your  existence  as  a  being 
and  since  I  thought  you  meant  what  you 
said,  I  think  you  deserve  an  answer. 

You  published  a  one-sentence  quote 
from  an  “underground”  (my  quotes) 
paper  in  Palo  Alto  which  said,  “The 
major  service  a  paper  can  do  for  the 
movement  community  is  to  organize 
and  publish  power  structure  research 
and  analysis.” 

You  asked  if  we  agreed.  You  did  not 
say  you  agreed  with  the  statement, 
although  I  seemed  to  get  the  vibra¬ 
tions  that  it  was  implied. 

I  do  not  agree.  I  think  it’s  miles 
from  the  point  and  even  the  thought  that 
Houston's  first  organized  attempt  at 
revolutionary  journalism  should  enter¬ 
tain  it  brings  me  to  the  typewriter 
with  an  answer. 


It’s  extremely  important  for  people 
involved  in  radical  work  in  Houston  to 
remember  where  they  are.  They’re  not 
in  New  York  or  Berkeley  or  Chicago. 
We  all  tend  to  trip  on  stories  we  read 
in  the  national  radical  press  and  think 
their  action  or  that  bit  of  organizing 
will  work  in  Houston.  We  should  recog¬ 
nize  what  we  can  use  and  what  we  can’t. 

We  must  work  out  our  own  strategy 
and  methods  which  fit  what  is  going  on 
here. 

In  order  to  know  how  to  move  in 
Houston  we  must  know  Houston.  Re¬ 
searching  and  publishing  facts  about  the 
power  structure  is  good,  but  at  the  same 
time  it’s  sort  of  missing  the  point. 

The  real,  working  movement  com¬ 
munity  is  small.  It  has  grown  through 
osmosis.  Young  people  have  been  turned 
on  and  then  radicalized  somewhat  by 
accident.  Or  maybe  it’s  not  anaccident 
as  much  as  it’s  the  thing  for  young 
middle  class  kids  to  do. 

Let’s  back  up  and  look  at  Houston 
for  a  minute.  Many  of  us  who  keep 
coming  back  aren’t  sure  why  we  do. 
There  just  seems  to  be  something 
about  it. 

God  knows  there  are  enough  things 
to  make  a  person  think  twice  before 
coming  back.  I  mean  if  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  else  there  would  be  the  weather. 

Then  there’s  the  police.  I  personally 
know  of  three  people  who  have  been 
treated  as  criminals  by  the  police 
this  year  when  they  were  picked  up 
and  jailed  for  absolutely  no  cause. 
The  average  policeman,  driving  around 
in  his  police  car,  has  no  idea  what 
is  really  going  on  in  this  country.  He 
isn’t  to  blame.  He  believes  what  he 
has  been  told  and  he  believes  he’s  doing 
his  patriotic  duty.  (And  I’m  not  saying 
love  every  policeman.  Some  cops  are 
mean,  dirty  bastards.  That’s  why 
they’re  cops). 

These  men  are  being  run  by  people 
much  higher  in  the  power  structure 
than  even  the  police  chief.  And  if 

continued  on  23 
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Warming  up  the  mayor's  chair 


Welch:  A  Profile  of  Power 


by  Karolyn  Kendrick 

The  mayor  of  Houston  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  municipal  officials  in 
the  United  States.  “Mayor  Daley  is 
the  only  mayor  with  perhaps  as  much 
power  as  Louie  Welch  has;  Welch’s 
control  is  almost  total,’’  .a  person 
once  close  to  the  mayor  told  Space 
Citv  News. 

Until  1947  Houston  was  adminis¬ 
tered  by  a  city  manager.  Conflicts 
between  the  city  manager  and  the  city 
council  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  a 
mayor-council  form  of  government.  The 
mayor  is  not  only  chief  administrator, 
controlling  the  whole  administrative 
apparatus  of  the  city,  but  also  chair¬ 
man  of  the  city  council,  supposedly 
the  legislative  body. 

In  practice,  however,  the  council 
functions  mostly  as  a  rubber  stamp 
to  the  mayor.  It  proposes  little  legis¬ 
lation,  and  the  little  it  does  propose 
can  be  manipulated  according  to  Wel¬ 
ch’s  desires. 

In  one  incident  Councilman  Homer 
Ford  recommended  transferring  funds 
from  one  department  to  another  for  a 
project  Welch  frowned  upon.  The  city 
attorney,  part  of  the  city  administra¬ 
tion  and,  thus,  one  of  Louie’s  men, 
said  it  could  not  legaHy  be  done. 

In  the  same  council  meeting  Welch 
suggested  the  same  maneuver  for  one 
of  his  pet  projects.  The  attorney  o- 
kayed  it  Ford’s  protestations  met 
with  “a  bunch  of  double  talk  only 
another  lawyer  could  have  untangled,” 
according  to  our  source. 


crooked  council 

The  council  as  a  viable  legislative 
body  is  further  hampered  by  the  fact 
that  it  is,  our  source  contends,  com¬ 
posed  of  men  who  are  “dumb,  lazy, 
or  crooked.”  The  only  time  the  coun¬ 
cil  overruled  Welch  was  in  the  naming 
of  a  Port  Commissioner  in  1965.  The 
council  picked  a  labor  leader  whose 
reappointment  Welch  was  able  to  block. 

Thus,  Welch  rules  by  controlling 
the  city’s  administrative  bureaucracy 
that  doubles  as  law-makers.  The 
mayor  administers  the  city  and,  thus, 
knows  what  the  city  needs,  goes  the 
line.  Welch  appoints  city  officials,  in¬ 
cluding  the  police  chief.  In  1963  Wel¬ 
ch  ran  on  a  platform  condemning  pol¬ 
ice  brutality.  With  that  he  raked  in 
90%  of  the  black  vote.  His  appointment 
of  Herman  Short  as  police  chief  (be¬ 
fore  the  1968  election  Short  told  two 
visitors,  “George  Wallace’s  the  only 
one  1  can  see  is  running,”)  helped  to 
diminish  Welch’s  black  vote  in  the 
1967  election  by  30%. 


Perhaps  Welch’s  greatest  power  lies 
in  his  control  of  city  contracts.  He 
has  personally  named  architects  and 
engineers  to  $15  million  of  profession¬ 
al  contracts.  They  repay  him  by  con¬ 
tributions  to  his  campaign  fund  and  with 
“favors.” 

R.L.  Reed,  an  engineer,  has  been 
the  biggest  contributortoWelch’scam- 
paign  fund.  His  donation  is  listed  as 
$3000;  due  to  vague  laws  surrounding 
publication  of  campaign  contribution, 
it  may  very  well  be  more  than  that. 

Reed  received  the  $1  million  contract 
for  the  Holmes  Road  incinerator.  His 
fee  was  5%  of  the  total  value  of  the 
contract  --  $50,000.  The  incinerator 
has  never  worked;  it  stinks  and  is  a 
serious  source  of  air  pollution.  $450, 
000  has  been  spent  in  an  attempt  to 


rectify  Reed’s  incompetence.  Reed, 
in  fact,  actually  tried  to  collect  his 
5%  fee  on  the  repairs. 

Reed  has  recently  been  awarded  the 
contract  on  a  new  incinerator  on  the 
Northwest  side.  Although  the  incinera¬ 
tor  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  de¬ 
sign  as  Reed’s  botched-up  one  on 
Holmes  Road,  Reed  is  .receiving  the 
same  fee  for  designing  the  new  one. 


airport  scandal 

The  Houston  Intercontinental  Air¬ 
port  has  been  a  continuing  source  of 
scandal  during  the  Welch  administra¬ 
tion.  The  original  contract  stipulated 
that  neither  acts  of  God  nor  labor 
disputes  were  to  be  considered  causes 
for  delay.  The  contractor,  R.F.  Ball 
Construction  Co.,  had  to  agree  to  pay 
$2000  per  day  for  each  day  lost.  Only 
“change  orders”  —  changes  approved 
by  the  City  Council  in  the  original 
plans  were  to  count  as  excuse  for  de¬ 
lay. 

In  May,  1967,  work  on  the  airport 
ground  to  a  halt.  The  stoppage  was 
concealed  from  the  public  by  Welch  and 
City  Councilman  Frank  Marcuso  until 
after  Welch’s  re-election. 

After  the  story  broke  --  and  after 
seven  months  of  work  stoppage,  which 
should  have  resulted  in  over  $420,000 
in  penalty  fees  from  the  contractors  to 
the  city  of  Houston  —  the  contractor 
brought  in  a  new  man  named  McKann 
to  supervise  the  labor.  McKann  boasted 
that  he  was  going  "to  pull  this  job  out 
of  the  fire  through  change  orders  be¬ 
cause  I  know  someone  at  city  Hall.” 

The  contract  has  stipulated  that  the 
airport  was  to  be  built  within  22  months. 
It  took  R.F.  Ball  47  months.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  figures  in  the  aviation  depart¬ 
ment,  the  25  extra  months  cost  the 
city,  i.e.,  the  taxpayer,  over  $2  mil¬ 
lion  in  net  revenue. 


Two  weeks  ago.  Public  Works  Direc¬ 
tor  E.B.  Cape,  whom  our  source  char¬ 
acterized  as  Welch’s  “bagman,”  rec¬ 
ommended  to  the  city  council  that  R.F. 
Ball  be  relieved  of  all  penalty  fees  for 


the  delays.  In  fact,  according  to  Cape, 
due  to  change  orders,  the  contractor 
finished  the  job  36  days  ahead  of 
schedule,  although  the  original  comple¬ 
tion  date  was  April  30,  1967. 

The  extra  time  due  the  contractor 
was  scaled  by  the  city’s  airport  engin¬ 
eers,  in  addition  to  the  airport  ar¬ 
chitects  and  engineers.  Thus,  city  ex¬ 
perts,  hired  by  Welch,  have  recom¬ 
mended  that  taxpayers  ought  to  pay  for 
the  delays,  which  include  74  days 
credited  to  R.F.  Ball  for  changes  in 
airport  signs. 

A  Houston  Chronicle  story  by  Edward 
Walsh  concludes:  “Although  council- 
men  fear  the  public  reaction  to  their 
decision.  Intercontinental  Airport  is  no 
longer  the  political  football  it  once 
was.  The  feeling  is  growing  among 
city  officials  that,  especially  now  that 
the  airport  finally  is  open,  the  public 
no  longer  cares  what  caused  the  de¬ 
lays,  how  much  it  cost  the  city,  or 
who,  ultimately,  should  be  held  ac¬ 
countable.” 

McKann,  a  former  mayor  of  Fort 
Worth,  did  indeed  have  a  friend  in 
city  hall  —  Louie  Welch,  who  had 
become  his  friend  when  Welch  served 
as  head  of  the  Texas  Municipal  League 
in  1958. 

Louie  Welch  can  be  a  high-handed 
man  at  times.  In  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1968,  voters  defeated  identical 
bond  issues  that  Welch  tried  to  push 
through.  The  issues  included  $4  mil¬ 
lion  in  general  improvement  bonds  for 
city  hall  annex.  Their  defeat  meant 
the  architects  —  Caudill,  Roland,  and 
Scott  --  who  had  already  been  hired, 
have  not  been  paid.  Nor  has  the  pro¬ 
ject’s  engineer,  Bernard  Johnson,  who 
contributed  $2,500  to  Welch’s  cam¬ 
paign. 

To  fill  the  pork  barrel  for  his 
friends,  Welch  has  announced  that  the 
annex  will  be  paid  for  from  left-over 
bond  funds,  which  were  authorized  for 
the  voters  for  other  purposes.  The 
largest  slice  of  funds,  however,  comes 
from  revenue  bonds,  which  do  not 
have  to  be  approved  by  the  voters. 
The  principle  and  interest  of  such 
bonds  are  paid  from  municipally  owned 


public  works  or  are  secured,  as  in 
this  case,  from  the  property  and  in¬ 
come  of  a  city-owned  enterprise. 

However,  city  credit  goes  first  to 
cover  general  improvement  bonds.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this,  revenue  bonds  are  sold 
with  a  .  5%  higher  interest  rate,  which 
means  the  city  --  read,  taxpayer  — 
pays  more  out  on  them.  In  effect, 
Welch  has  said  “fuck  you”  to  the  will 
of  the  voters. 

lean  years 

The  mayor  of  Houston  receives  a 
$20,000  per  year  salary  plus  $5,000 
in  expenses.  Louie  Welch  in  the  early 
sixties  was  in  bad  financial  trouble.  He 
took  a  year  to  pay  off  his  phone  bill 
from  his  campaign.  He  was  forced  to 
sell  off  his  chain  of  five  auto  parts 
stores,  possibly  at  a  loss.  Bob  LaNear, 
a  friend  of  Welch’s,  set  him  up  in 
business  as  a  real  estate  broker.'  In 
a  year  and  a  half  Welch  made  $100, 
000  and  puUed  himself  out  of  his  bind. 

In  the  fall  of  1966  Welch  feU  sick. 
During  the  course  of  his  illness,  his 
doctor,  Tom  Watson,  asked  him  about 
land,  teUing  him  that  he  and  attorney 
Tom  Sellers  were  in  the  market  Welch 
told  him  about  the  Blue  Ridge  Prison 
land  which  was  soon  to  be  offered  for 
public  sale.  Out  of  gratitude  the  two 
men  paid  him  a  $25,000  real  estate 
fee.  The  men  purchased  the  land  for 
$3  million  and  are  now  developing  it 

This  land  has  consistently  received 
special  treatment  from  Mayor  Welch 
and  the  city  council.  Plastic  pipe,  which 
had  been  banned  from  use  by  develop¬ 
ers  in  Houston,  was  approved  as  a 
“test  case”  for  the  Blue  Ridge  devel¬ 
opment  It  is,  of  course,  substantially 
cheaper  than  copper  pipe. 

The  most  blatant  episode  occured  in 
1967  when  the  city  approved  $450,000 
to  upgrade  a  sewage  treatment  plant 
on  the  Chocolate  Bayou  because  of  ex¬ 
panding  development  in  the  area  The 
Houston  Planning  Commission  recom¬ 
mended  that  sewage  from  Blue  Ridge, 
although  it  is  outside  the  present  city 
limits  and  pays  no  city  taxes  for  such 
purposes,  be  treated  at  the  upgraded 
plant  because  of  its  extracapacity.  The 
city  council,  in  a  rare  display  of  its 
members’  manhood,  defeated  the  pro- 
posaL 

However,  they  did  approve  a  change 
in  the  right  of  way  of  Hillcroft  and 
Fondren,  swinging  them  through  the 
property  instead  of  their  planned  par¬ 
alleling  courses.  Property  along  a  right 
of  way  is  among  the  most  valuable 
property  of  all  in  our  highly  mobile 
society. 

brother-in-law 

In  1963,  the  year  of  Welch’s  election, 
Louie’s  brother-in-law,  Jay  Cure,  a 
goat  runner  from  Oregon,  whose  as¬ 
sets  totalled  perhaps  $30,000,  packed 
up  his  family  and  headed  for  Houston. 
He  quickly  became  a  trustee  for  Wel¬ 
ch’s  estate,  and  acted  as  front  man  on 
Wei  .  otorlous  land  deals. 

Jr  v  and  his  wife  were  recently 
divorced,  and  to  keep  the  70-page 
disposition,  which  would  have  revealed 
the  half  of  Welch’s  land  holdings  that 
Louie  does  not  make  public,  Welch  chip¬ 
ped  in  to  help  settle  the  divorce  out  of 
court  One  of  his  contributions  to  Mrs. 
Cure  was  a  little  ranch  worth  $600,000. 

Welch’s  most  celebrated  land  man¬ 
euver  was  pulled  off  in  association  with 
Cure.  On  the  Coastal  Authority’s  In¬ 
dustrial  Waterland  Commission.  Welch 
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Hip  Hoax 

Pop  Goes  the  Expo ! 


By  Thorne  Dreyer 

Last  week  I  went  to  see  Don  Burton. 
Burton  is  the  Houston  producer  for 
this  year’s  Teen-Age  Fair  which  will 
be  held  in  the  Albert  Thomas  Conven¬ 
tion  Center  Aug.  8-17.  Burton  just  ar¬ 
rived  here  from  Honolulu  where  he 
produced  that  city’s  version  of  the 
Teen  world’s  fair. 

Burton  was  not  the  mod  young  stud 
I  expected:  he’s  a  nice  old  man.  Con¬ 
servatively  dressed,  friendly.  When  I 
walked  into  his  office,  he  was  on  the 
phone.  He  was  giving  advice  to  some 
crony:  “Maybe  you  can  be  a  wheeler- 
dealer  yourself  —  then  you  can  be 
a  money  bags,  huh,  huh.” 

He  hung  up,  smiled,  gave  me  some 
PR  material.  A  flashy,  brightly  colored 
pamphlet  said:  “Something’s  Happening 
in  1969.  Teen-Age  Fair  Becomes  Pop 
Expo”  It  was  all  folded  fancy  so  it 
Popped  out  at  you. 

“We’re  calling  it  Pop  Expo  now,” 
he  said.  "These  teenagers  today  don’t 
want  to  be  called  teenagers.’’ 

The  pamplet  prophesied  all  kinds  of 
Groovy  happenings  for  this  year’s  show. 
It  heralded  such  exhibits  as  Pop  Film 
Makers  Dome,  Artisans  Alley,  Auto 
Collage,  Sky  Light  Show,  Pop  Festival 
of  Dance,  Pop  Poster  Centennial,  Pop 
Festival  of  Rock,  Free  Creative  Zones. 

"Yeah,  we’ve  brought  in  a  lot  of  self¬ 
involvement  things.  This  year  we  have 


underground  movies,  a  graffitti  room 
where  kids  can  do  their  thing.  Pretty 
exciting,” 

Wow!  A  veritable  Pleasure  Dome.  A 
festival  of  the  senses.  Why  would  this 
nice  benevolent  old  man  want  to  create 
such  an  outasite  thing  for  all  those 
youn guns’? 

Can  you  dig  it?: 

VVVV  VV  VV  V  V  VSr'VW 

Nice  Mr.  Burton  handed  me  the  1968 
promo  pamphlet,  because  “you  can 
read  the  exhibitors  more  easily”  (this 
year’s  is  kinda  psychedelic,  you  know). 
It  shouted:  “A  WORLD’S  FAIR  for 
young  people  --  acres  of  entertain¬ 
ment,  fun  and  exhibits  which  reflect 
the  interest,  ambitions  and  desires  of 
the  13  to  20  age  group.” 

(Sounds  kind  of  nice,  huh?) 

"FACE  TO  FACE  IMPACT  Teen- 
Age  Fir  exhibitors  put  their  products 
within  touching,  tasting,  testing  reach 
of  the  dynamic  teenage  market.  Teen¬ 
agers  are  at  the  habit-forming  age. 
The  proven  way  to  start  your  brand  as 
a  habit  is  to  give  this  vast,  highly 
impressionable  group  a  personal  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  product.” 

(What?  You  mean  ...  they’re  trying 
to  get  our  kids  ADICTED  to  something? 
Sounds  like  some  kind  of  dope!  Aren’t 
there  laws  against  corrupting  the 
morals  of  ....) 

Ah,  but  the  puzzle  unravels:  "The 
perfect  market-place  where  American 


business  meets,  face  to  face,  the  15- 
billion  dollar  a  year  buying  market: 
AMERICA’S  YOUTH!” 

Get  that  you  alienated  kids,  lost  in  a 
fast-moving,  confusing,  America, 
grasping  for  an  identity?  Well,  there 
you  have  it.  You’re  "the  15-billion 

dollar  a  year  buying  market:  AMER¬ 
ICA'S  YOUTH!” 

(Incidentally,  this  year’s  PR  mater¬ 
ial  calls  it  the  22  billion  dollar  youth 
market.) 

The  Los  Angeles  Times’  Business 
&  Finance  page  put  it  quite  well.  The 
article  was  headlined,  “Pulse  of  Youtl 
Taken  at  L.A.  Teen-Age  Fair,”  and 
began: 

"A  dog  itself  is  final  arbiter  of  a  new 
dog  food,  so  where  better  to  try  new 
approaches  on  the  youth  market  than  a 
Teen-Age  Fair?” 

“Clairol  did  it  last  year  at  the  Los 
Angeles  Teen-Age  Fair  with  a  new 
product  it  eventually  marketed:  Born 
Blonde.  The  company  found  ready  ac¬ 
ceptance  for  the  product  among  the 
girls  --  and  surprisingly  among  the 
boys.  So  this  year  ...  Clairol  will  un¬ 
veil  a  new  blond  tint  product  for  the 
boys  —  Endless  Summer.  And  for  the 
girls  there  will  be  still  another  newone 

--  U.N.C.U.R.L.  (a  la  Man  From 
U.N.C.L.E.).” 

So  all  that  groovy  stuff  is  just  a 
come-on  for  Big  Time  corporations 


Houston 


to  create  a  market  for  their  latest 
useless  tripe! 

Burton  lays  it  out  like  it  is  in  a 
communication  apparently  aimed  at  po¬ 
tential  exhibitors: 

“As  the  originators  of  this  event, 
we  have  developed  merchandising  and 
sales  incentive  techniques  to  help  cap¬ 
ture  this  vital  market.” 

And  a  list  of  recent  exhibitors  reads 
like  a  Who’s  Who  of  Corporate  Ameri¬ 
ca.  Among  the  giants  of  Capitalism 
whose  names  are  mentioned:  Standard 
Oil,  American  Airlines,  Chevrolet,  Am¬ 
erican  Express,  Levi  Strauss,  Max  Fac¬ 
tor,  Patricia  Stevens  Career  College, 
Frito-Lay,  Burger-Chef,  Jonathan  Lo¬ 
gan,  The  U.S.  Navy,  Air  Force,  Mar¬ 
ine  Corps  and  Army,  Gillette,  General 
Electric,  Warner  Bros.,  General  Tele¬ 
phone,  ABC-TV,  Columbia  Records, 
U.S.  Rubber,  Coca-Cola,  Sears  Roe¬ 
buck,  Palais  Royal. 

Everybody  who’s  Anybody  wants  in  on 
the  15  (22)-  billion  dollar  youth  market. 

I  asked  Burton,  “Don’t  you  think 
there’s  anything  exploitative  about  what 
yog’re  doing?” 

He  was  totally  taken  aback.  He  had 
never  thought  of  it.  "Do  you  think  it’s 
exploitative?” 

‘‘Yes,  I  do.  You’re  taking  the  culture 
that  American  kids  have  created  and 
are  using  it  to  sell  them  products  they 
don’t  need.  You’re  dehumanizing  people, 
reducing  living  human  beings  down  to  a 
‘market’  from  which  to  make  more 
profits  for  American  business.” 

“That’s  too  deep  for  me,”  he  an¬ 
swered,  obviously  troubled.  “You  have 
something  there  ...  But  I  guess  that’s 
the  democratic  way.  I  don’t  know...” 

I  went  down  the  list  of  exhibitors, 
looking  for  examples  of  especially  evil 
.  ones.  He  stopped  me  somehwere  near 
Max  Factor. 

“I  agree  about  the  cosmetics,”  he 
said,  ‘‘but  how  do  you  stop  that.  And 
how  do  you  stop  the  clothing  designers  ?” 

He  smiled  and  sort  of  shrugged.  Like 
it  was  all  very  unfortunate,  but  what 
can  you  do?  He  didn’t  have  his  ration¬ 
alizations  all  worked  out  so  that  he 
could  whisk  away  your  questions  with 
the  glib  cynicism  of  a  mod  Madison 
Avenue  hipster:  but  he  had  come  to 
verms,  his  rationalizations  were  in¬ 
ternalized,  and  the  shrug  was  enough. 

This  will  be  the  eighth  year  of  Teen- 
Age  Fair.  Don  Burton’s  Houston  spec¬ 
tacular  wiU  be  the  48th  show.  There  will 
be  Teen-Age  Fairs  in  seven  cities 
this  year,  and,  according  to  Burton, 
1,500,000  teenagers  will  “see,  hear 
and  sample”  the  products  of  500  ex¬ 
hibitors. 

Teen-Age  Fair,  Inc.,  is  produced  by 
Filmways,  Inc.,  a  company  that  pro¬ 
duces  motion  pictures  and  such  tele¬ 
vision  series  as  the  Beverly  HiUbillies. 

The  exhibitors  rent  space  from  the 
Fair  at  $3.50  a  square  foot.  Anyone 
can  exhibit  —  but  the  Fair  checks 
you  out,  just  to  make  sure  you  aren’t 
charging  too  much  money  for  your  junk. 
Also,  they  don’t  want  any  pornography 
or  anything. 

One  added  feature  of  Teen-age  Fair 
is  the  Miss  Teen  International  Pageant, 
a  special  opportunity  for  the  Young 
Miss  to  graduate  from  Consumer  to 
Item  of  Consumption.  If  you  win  in 
Houston,  you  get  to  compete  next  East¬ 
er  in  Hollywood  and  have  your  very 
marketable  bod  appear  on  national 
television.  Clairol  makes  all  that  pos¬ 
sible. 

Indicentally,  this  year’s  Fair  has 
some  other  With  It  features.  Like  the 
"Mystical  Fantasy  Festival  — 
astrology,  numerology,  scientology, 
wizardry,  ESP.”  And,  for  the  politi¬ 
cal  freaks  I  guess,  “Hyde  Park  Area 
—  free  speech  festival  on  a  soap 
box.”  Guess  you  can  engage  in  vital 
democratic  debate  about  which  com¬ 
pany’s  groovy  newproducttogetscrew- 
ed  by.  On  the  other  hand,  this  could 
serve  as  an  interesting  forum  to  rap 
out  your  opinions  about  the  whole  shitty 
affair. 

In  fact,  thousands  of  indignant  freaks, 
tired  of  having  their  culture  ripped  off 
and  sold  back  to  them,  might  just  want 
to  turn  the  entire  Fair  into  a  "free 
speech  festival:”  speaking  freely  their 
disgust,  storming  the  gates  and  demand¬ 
ing  not  only  free  admission  but  repar¬ 
ations  for  all  the  mental  energy  stolen 
from  them.  Wreakingallsortsofhavoc, 
gleefully  shooting  the  finger  at  their 
oppressors. 

If  anyone  plans  an  action,  we ’ll 
probably  know  about  it  at  Space  City 
News.  Call  us  at  526-6257  and  we’ll 
let  you  know. 

.Power  to  the  People.  Pooh  on  the 
Pop  Expo. 
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By  Mark  Kramer  • 
Liberation  News  Service 


Woodstock: 

Rock  Imperialism 

And  on  the 
Electric  Cash  Register... 


NEW  YORK  (LNS)  —  The  list  of 
stars  who  will  show  up  at  the  Wood- 
stock  Rock  Festival  this  August  is 
mighty  impressive  —  as  fine  as  any 
ever. 

There’s  everyone:  Joan  Baez,  The 
Who,  Joe  Cocker,  Janis  Joplin,  the 
Jefferson  Airplane,  Ravi  Shankar,  Blood 
Sweat  and  Tears,  Creedence  Clearwater 
Revival,  Richie  Havens,  Canned  Heat, 
Arlo  Guthrie,  Tim  Hardin,  Johnny  Win¬ 
ter,  the  Band,  Iron  Butterfly,  The 
Grateful  Dead  and  the  Incredible  String 
Band,  for  example. 

The  arrangements  to  help  you  spend 
three  days  in  the  wilds  sound  as  im¬ 
pressive  as  the  list  of  stars  —  free 
campgrounds,  ample  water  and  outhous¬ 
es;  free  rice  kitchen  for  the  poor  and 
hungry;  catering  by  Nathan’s  of  Coney 
Island;  craft  booths  which  might  just 
be  bivouac  head  shoppes,  and  which 
might  be  craft  booths. 

So  the  rock  imperialists  deliver  the 
goods.  When  you  want  a  banana,  United 
Fruit  sells  a  good  banana.  And  when 
you  want  a  rock  festival,  Woodstock 
Music  and  Art  Fair,  Inc.  sells  a  good 
rock  festival  --  at  $7  a  day. 

But  in  between  you  and  the  perform¬ 
er,  there’s  billions  of  dollars  that 
you’re  paying  and  (for  the  most  part) 
he’s  not  getting.  Who  is  getting  it? 
The  huge  companies  that  own  the  rec¬ 
ord  empires.  Here’s  the  puzzle:  the 
same  companies  that  own  the  recording 
contracts  and  reqord  studios  which  make 
‘liberated’  music,  also  own  government 
contracts  and  subsidiary  companies 
which  make  electronic  bombing  equip  - 
ment,  spying  equipment,  death  equip¬ 
ment  which_js  used  in  Vietnam  and  in  our 
other  colonlgs'.  The  companies  don’t  care 
,how  they  "make  .money,  as  long  as  they 
make  the  money.  If  they  can  make  if 
from  anti-war  youth  culture  by  coming 
on  hip,  they'll  do  it.  And  if  they  can 
make  it  from  killing  Vietnamese  and 
killing  off  thousands  of  years  of  Viet¬ 
namese  culture  with  expensive  weapons 
systems  for  the  government,  they’ll  do 
that  too. 

For  example,  CBS  owns  Columbia 
records,  Masterworks,  Blue  Horizon, 
Odyssey,  Harmony,  Date,  Okeh  and 


several  other  record  companies.  They 
have  invested  heavily  in  defense  con¬ 
tracts  as  well,  working  especially  in 
the  areas  of  laser  beams,  radar,  spy 
photography,  underwater  detection  -- 
the  sorts  of  technological  work  which 
keeps  up  the  arms  race  and  makes  fat 
profits.  It’s  the  same  story  with  most 
of  the  other  major  record  companies. 
Like  true  imperialists  they’ll  go 
wherever  the  market  is,  talk  whatever 
language  (be  it  Vietnamese  or  hip- 
ese)  needs  talking,  sell  whatever  people 
will  pay  for,  as  long  as  they  make  a 
profit. 

Does  this  mean  you  shouldn’t  buy 
records?  No,  of  course  not.  If  you  want¬ 


ed  to  live  in  this  country  without  sup¬ 
porting  the  death  machine,  you  couldn’t 
eat  or  turn  on  an  electric  light.  What 
it  means  is  that  you  should  understand 
a  few  facts  of  life.  When  you  sit  down 
with  a  sandwich  (made  of  food  pro¬ 
cessed  by  big  business)  and  when  you 
take  a  bite  of  the  sandwich  and  start 
listening  to  music  of  YOUR  culture, 
peddled  for  the  profit  of  THEIR  culture, 
then  dig  it!  That’s  the  corner  they’ve 
got  you  backed  into.  Supporting  the 
very  things  you  hate  the  most  in  order 
to  get  the  few  things  you  want.  There’s 
a  revolutionary  movement  growing  in 
this  country  to  fight  just  that  form  of 
oppression. 

What  has  this  got  to  do  with  Wood- 
stock?  You  might  go  there  and  have  a 
fine  time,  but  just  remember  that 
someone  is  making  a  million  on  your 
fun,  and  it  isn’t  the  performers,  many 
of  whom  come  for  little  or  nothing. 

We  interviewed  the  promoters  set¬ 
ting  up  the  Woodstock  Festival,  at  a 
press  conference  arranged  by  the  mid¬ 
town  publicity  company  they  hired.  The 
conference  itself  was  aslickoperation. 
It  passed  itself  off  as  a  consultation 
between  “leaders  of  the  rock  com¬ 
munity’’  and  the  underground  press  on 
how  to  have  peaceful  good  times  for 
everyone. 

They  didn’t  need  to  consult  with 
anyone.  Way  back  in  April  they  had 
hired  a  federal  law  enforcement  of¬ 
ficial,  Wes  Pomeroy,  whom  they  de¬ 
scribed  to  me  as  “a  very  progressive 
kind  of  cat.”  A  very  progressive  kind 
of  cat  who  had  worked  with  Johnson 
on  the  Safe  Streets’  Act,  and  with 
Republican  bigwigs  in  planning  security 
for  their  ’64  convention  at  the  Cow 
Palace.  That’s  who  the  investors 
("leaders  of  the  rock  community”) 
consulted  with  when  they  wanted  sec¬ 
urity  for  their  investment,  not  the 
underground  press  people.  Even  though 
the  press  conference  handout  reads, 
“We  have  called  a  special  meeting  of 
the  underground  press  and  rock  com¬ 
munity  leaders  to  discuss  ways  of  de¬ 
veloping  ...  safe  and  harmonious  pop 
music  festivals.” 

Mike  Lang  and  Artie  Komfall  and  two 
other  partners  put  up  half-a-million 

bucks.  They’re  expecting  big  returns 
from  ticket  sales,  a  cut  of  concession 
sales,  and  also  from  selling  TV  and 
movie  rights. 

What  about  the  street  people?  Mike 
says  "We’re  not  turning  our  backs  on 


these  people  —  we’ve  got  to  feed 
them.”  And  let  them  in? 

II  »» 

Don’t  you  feel  you're  exploiting  hip 
culture  for  your  own  gain?  Artie  said, 
“Much  of  us  have  the  same  goal.  We 
want  to  be  able  to  cut  out  —  not  take 
shit  --  and  go  live  in  the  country.” 
Except  that  for  most,  it  is  a  dream, 
not  a  goal,  as  long  as  Artie  collects 
from  every  freak  who  wants  to  hear  his 
music.  And  except  that  now  that  so  many 
people  want  to  cut  out,  they  might  find 
it  easier  to  get  together  and  put  a  stop 
to  the  conditions  they  want  to  escape. 

What  about  the  riot  that  happened  at 
the  LA  rock  festival,  Artie?  “We  are 
them  —  when  they  attack  us,  they  are 
attacking  themselves.  If  you  talk  about 
an  army,  it’s  got  a  lot  of  different 
wings.  We’re  just  another  wing.” 

Maybe  Artie  and  Mike  are  fooling 
themselves  and  maybe  not.  But  they  have 
extracted  from  the  movement  those 
things  which  can  make  them  some 
money  --  talent,  excitement,  revolution¬ 
ary  energy,  identity  with  hip  looks  and 
talk.  But  they  have  missed  the  heart 
of  the  movement.  The  revolutionary 
energy  of  rock  and  of  the  movement 
is  a  response  to  oppression  --  it 
grew  out  of  the  blues,  out  of  the  poor 
white  country  music,  out  of  the  eman¬ 
cipated  poverty  of  the  street  people  and 
their  drug  scene,out  of  the  anger  about 
national  leaders  representing  corporate 
interests,  while  killing  people,  anger 
about  how  students  get  lied  to  and 
treated  in  public  schools. 

The  movement  is  made  by  and  sung 
by  people  who  oppose  exploitation, 
whether  by  war  elsewhere,  or  by  high 
prices,  racism  and  low  wages  at  home. 
The  movement  is  not  represented  in 
any  way  by  rich  investors  getting  rich¬ 
er  by  the  profits  of  rock  festivals  — 
even  if  the  investors  do  look  hip  and 
talk  hip  and  know  hip  people. 

By  the  way,  if  you  do  eo  to  the 
Woodstock  festival  (actually  the 
grounds  are  located  in  Wallkill,  N.Y.) 
Wes  Pomeroy  has  a  staff  of  400  security 
people  working  for  him,  in  and  out  of 
costume.  When  he  was  asked  about  kids 
smoking  dope  there,  he  said,  “We’ll 
do  nothing  to  protect  them.  There  will 
be  narcs  there,  same  as  everywhere 
--  they’re  going  to  have  to  pay  $7, 
too.” 
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Life  in 

Clayton 

Homes 


Midnight  Wednesday,  July  9,  a  car 
drove  through!  the  wall  into  die  living- 
room  of  Mrs  Leola  Carter  at  Clay¬ 
ton  Homes. 

Sounds  impossible?  Not  at  Clayton 
Homes  public  housing  in  Houston’s 
second  ward.  The  walls  are  thin.  The 
streets  are  tew  and  narrow,  there¬ 
fore  crowded,  and  there’s  only  a  few 
feet  of  grass  (more  often  dirt)  between 
the  street  and  the  apartment  buildings. 
There  is  only  one  practically  unread¬ 
able  speed  limit  sign  at  the  entrance 
to  the  complex,  and  nobody  pays  much 
attention  to  that. 

We  talked  to  Mrs  Carter  and  some 
of  her  neighbors  about  the  accident  and 
conditions  at  Clayton  Homes.  They 
called  the  Chronicle,,  the  Post  and  the 
Forward  Times,  but  these  papers 
weren’t  interested.  The  following  is 
their  story,  as  they  told  it  to  Space 
City  News. 

Wednesday  night  a  car  came  speed¬ 
ing  down  the  street.  Approaching  the 
corner,  it  smashed  into  a  parked  car, 
threw  that  car  up  onto  the  doorstep 
of  the  corner  apartment  and  continued 
across  the  street,  over  the  curb  and 
into  Mrs  Carter’s  living  room.  It 
knocked  down  the  flimsy  steel  beam  sup¬ 
porting  the  upstairs  and  went  right 
through  the  wall,  leaving  only  its  rear 
end  outside.  Mrs  Carter’s  furniture  was 
destroyed.  Luckily,  Mrs  Carter  and  her 
four  children  were  upstairs,  and,  though 
shaken,  were  not  hurt. 

The  driver,  reportedly  a  middle- aged 
Mexican-American  lady,  got  out  of  the 
car  and  ran.  A  neighbor,  Mrs  Wanda 
Allen,  contacted  the  security  guard,  who 
called  the  police.  One  and  one-half  hours 
later  the  police  still  had  not  arrived. 
Another  neighbor,  Mrs  Ocie  Johnson, 
called  to  see  if  they  were  coming  and 
they  hung  up  on  her. 

One  policeman  finally  arrived  around 
3:30  a.m.  He  didn’t  talk  to  Mrs  Carter 
or  ask  about  her  and  her  family.  Nor 
did  he  look  for  the  driver.  His  only 
interest  was  removing  the  cars.  He 
talked  only  to  the  security  guard  and 
to  the  wrecker  he  had  notified.  Then  the 
folks  who  had  gathered  around  started 
grumbling  about  how  he  was  more 
concerned  about  the  car  than  people. 
One  neighbor  said  loudly,  “They’d  care 


if  we  burned  tire  town  down.  ”  The  pol¬ 
iceman  then  went  and  talked  to  Mrs 
Carter. 

The  policeman  had  the  wrecker  tow 
both  cars  away.  The  lady  whose  car 
had  been  thrown  by  Hie  moving  car 
asked  them  not  to  take  hers  because 
she  could  not  afford  the  charge  to  get 
it  back  from  the  wrecker.  They  took 
her  car  and  left  her  with  a  bill  for 
$17.58. 

Thursday  morning  Mrs  Johnson 
caUed  Mr  Booker,  the  head  of  public 
housing.  Although  he  supposedly  c am e  to 
the  housing  office  in  Clayton  Homes, 
Booker  never  came  to  Mrs  Carter’s 
apartment  Instead,  he  sent  an  assis¬ 
tant 

The  housing  official  was  indifferent  to 
Mrs  Carter’s  plight  (Besides  having 
her  furniture  destroyed,  Mrs  Carter, 
who  has  four  children  and  a  husband 
just  out  of  the  Austin  state  mental 
hospital,  was  recently  cut  completely 
off  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 
Children  and  commodities.  She  has 
high  blood  pressure  and  a  tumor,  but 
won’t  go  for  an  operation  because 
there’s  no  one  to  take  care  of  the  chil¬ 
dren.)  The  official  said  she  should 
secure  legal  aid  or  get  insurance,  that 
the  housing  department  was  not  going 
to  do  anything. 

Mrs.  Johnson  asked  him  about  the 
snakes  in  Clayton  Homes,  if  they  were 
going  to  do  anything  about  that.  He 
said  everybody  has  to  live  with  a  few 
snakes.  He  told  her  that  he’s  kiHed  them 
in  his  own  home.  Mrs  Johnson  said 
he  must  think  them  to  be  fools  if  he 
thinks  they  believe  a  rich  man  like  him 
has  snakes  in  his  house. 

Since  then  Mrs  Carter  and  her  neigh¬ 
bors  have  heard  nothing  from  the  police 
or  the  housing  authorities.  They  do  not 
know  if  any  effort  was  made  to  find 
the  driver  of  the  car.  They  say  the 
authorities  never  teU  them  “what  is 
going  on.” 


SNAKES,  RATS  AND  ROACHES 

Several  residents  expressed  their 
fear  of  the  snakes  to  us.  Evidently 
three  or  four  weeks  ago  a  two  year 
old  boy  was  bit  by  a  snake  while  playing 


in  front  of  bis  apartment  one  evening. 
A  neighbor  kiHed  the  snake  with  a  hoe, 
and  the  boy  was  rushed  to  the  hospital. 
The  doctor  identified  the  snake  as  acop- 
perhead. 

We  talked  to  the  lady  who  kiHed  the 
snake.  She  said  the  high  grass  (six 
feet  in  places)  between  Clayton  Homes, 
the  East-Tex  Freeway  and  the  bayou 
is  cut  only  about  once  a  year.  This 
year  only  part  of  it  was  cut,  starting 
at  Hie  front  office.  The  back  part  near 
the  bayou,  where  the  rats  and  snakes 
are  worse,  was  not  cut.  She  says 
two  weeks  after  the  boy  was  bit,  another 
lady  killed  two  or  three  snakes  in  a  week. 
When  she  complained  totbe  maintenance 
man,  he  said  there  were  no  snakes. 

Rats  are  a  more  serous  problem. 
Everybody  we  talked  to  had  gruesome 
rat  stories  .  “I  know  that  rat  was  in 
bed  with  me  that  night.  I  kicked  that 
rat  out  and  didn’t  sleep  the  rest  of 
the  night”  While  we  were  talking  with 
one  of  the  ladles  one  evening  in  her 
living  room,  there  were  several  rats 
running  around  in  the  kitchen!  One 
ran  through  the  livingroom  and  into  the 
heater  with  us  sitting  right  there. 

One  lady  said  the  managment  char¬ 
ges  five  dollars  when  it  comes  to  ex¬ 
terminate,  and  it  does  no  good.  And  then 
there’s  the  roaches.  .  .  . 

So  why  do  people  stay  there?  Be¬ 
cause  they  are  poor,  and  the  rent 
there  is  cheaper  than  private  housing, 
even  if  public  housing  conditions  aren’t 
any  better.  People  pay  according  to 
their  income.  However,  there’s  no  way 
to  ever  get  ahead  financiaUy  because 
every  time  a  family  gets  any  slight  raise 
in  income  (even  if  kids  earn  it),  the 
rent  is  immediately  raised.  If  they 
get  a  decrease  in  income  (like  the 
recent  welfare  cuts),  however,  the  rent 
is  seldom  lowered. 


There  are  long  lists  of  people  waiting 
to  get  into  public  housing  in  Houston, 
which  has  only  2,540  units  in  five  pro¬ 
jects.  (San  Antonio  has  5,554  units, 
DaHas  6,372,  Atlanta  10,014,  New 
Orleans  12,270.) 
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Armored  Motel 


From  April,  1969  Holiday  Inn  maga¬ 
zine:  "The  Tay  Ninh  Forward  Base  in 
Vietnam  has  opened  an  unofficial  Holi¬ 
day  Inn  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
special  comforts  to  combat  soldiers 
on  ‘stand  down,'  a  monthly  recupera¬ 
tion  for  relaxation  and  equipment  main¬ 
tenance. 

"The  special  Inn  was  built  for  and 
by  the  First  Brigade  of  the  25th  Infan¬ 
try  Division  of  the  U.S.  Army. 

"Exclusive  features  of  the  Inn  are 
ceiling  fans,  ‘open  air’  quarters,  in¬ 
dividual  showers,  excellent  outdoor 
plumbing  and  drainage  systems,  dining 
facilities  and  even  a  catering  service. 
The  Inn  also  provides  the  Holiday 
Inn  ‘post  office,’  special  Holiday  Inn 
“bunker  suites,’  a  PX,  chapel,  clothing 
exchange  store  and  laundry.  The  Inn 
is  set  in  a  lush,  green  setting  with 
picturesque  local  villages  nearby.  Al¬ 
though  the  Inn  is  designed  in  a  way 
that  is  attractive  to  the  aesthetic  eye, 
it  is  also  practically  built  with  com¬ 
fortable,  all-underground  bunkers  be¬ 
neath  the  quarters  to  aid  nightlife  ac¬ 
tivities.  Bright  lights  surround  the 
night  defensive  position  as  illumination, 
keeping  lurking  Viet  Cong  units  at  a 
distance. 

"When  a  unit  checks  into  the  Holiday 
Inn,  it  finds  showers,  soap,  pillow 
cases  and  even  swim  trunks.  A  steak 
supper  is  barbecued  on  the  Inn’s  patio 
and  free  beer  and  soft  drinks  are 
provided  by  two  of  the  camp’s  clubs. 

"Elements  of  the  2nd  Battalion,  16th 
Infantry  and  tanks  of  the  1st  Squadron, 
11th  Cavalry  patrol  the  area,  protecting 
the  jungle  showplace.” 


Indian  Quits 

Washington  -  Thq  f  i  rst  Indian  to  se  rve 
as  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs  in  a 
century  has  resigned  his  post  in  protest 
over  what  he  regards  as  the  indiffer¬ 
ence  of  the  Nixon  administration  to  his 
people.  Robert  L.  Bennett,  a  Republican 
charged  that  the  President  and  his  ad¬ 
visors  “have  completely  ignored  the 
Indians  up  to  now.” 


“Niggers”  Quit 


SAN  FRANCISCO  (LNS)  —  Four  of 
the  six  black  administrators  at  San 
Francisco  State  College  quit  their  jobs 
last  month,  saying  they  were  sick  and 
tired  of  being  "niggers  in  residence.” 

“I  am  glad  to  see  them  go,”  said 
Acting  President  S.I.  Hayakawa.  “We 
can  do  without  them.” 

The  four  officials  said  they  could  not 
continue  to  work  in  an  “atmosphere  of 
racism,”  and  they  predicted  more  con¬ 
flict  on  the  campus  next  fall. 


Dean  Quits 


LONG  BEACH,  Calif.  (LNS)  — George 
Demos,  dean  of  students  at  California 
State  College  at  Long  Beach,  handed  in 
his  resignation  recently. 

The  dean  said  he  was  tired  of  having 
to  play  the  part  of  a  cop.  He  said  he 
wasn’t  interested  in  “keeping  the 
peace”  and  wanted  to  spend  his  time 
“increasing  the  potentials  and  capaci¬ 
ties  of  individual  students,  which  is  the 
real  purpose  of  education.” 


Reagan  Won’t 


“I  worked  for  Jack  Warner  for  ten 
years,  and  that  wasn’t  easy.  )  was  on 
TV  for  General  Electric  for  ten  years, 
and  I  survived  that,  too.  But  those 
goddam  Berkeley  kids  --  they’ve  given 
me  an  ulcer.” 

—  Reagon  the  Governor  (LNS) 


NEWS  BLURBS 


Pass  the  Beret 


WASHINGTON  (LNS)  —  The  Army 
may  have  given  John  Wayne  as  much 
as  $1  million  worth  of  free  help  in 
filming  his  war  movie,  “The  Green 
Berets,”  Rep.  Benjamin  Rosenthal  (D- 
N.Y.),  has  charged. 

The  Army  received  $18,623.64  from 
Wayne’s  Batjac  Productions  —  for 
blank  ammunition  and  flares  --  but 
Rosenthal  noted  that  much  of  the  help 
was  free,  including  3800  man  days, 
aircraft  and  other  equipment. 

Wayne  parried  the  criticism,  attack¬ 
ing  Rosenthal  for  ‘‘belittling  one  of  the 
only  films  I  know  about  that’s  express¬ 
ly  making  Americans  appear  heroes 
around  the  world.” 

In  fact,  violent  anti-imperialist  pro¬ 
tests  accompanied  ‘‘The  Green  Berets” 
in  many  European  capitals.  In  Copen¬ 
hagen,  the  protests  were  so  intense  that 
the  movie  was  withdrawn  from  public 
exhibition. 


Newsmen 


Barred 


PLYMOUTH,  N.H.  (LNS)  —  A  Su¬ 
perior  Court  Judge  in  New  Hampshire 
has  ruled  that  reporters  covering  sit¬ 
uations  in  which  a  court  injunction  has 
been  ordered  will  not  be  exempted 
from  arrest  if  police  action  occurs. 

Thus  a  Dartmouth  College  newsman 
who  was  arrested  during  the  occupation 
at  Parkhurst  Hall  was  turned  down  in 
his  appeal  that  charges  should  be  drop¬ 
ped  against  him  since  he  was  a  legiti¬ 
mate  reporter  covering  a  story  and  so 
was  protected  by  the  First  Amendment. 

Editor  and  Publisher,  the  journalism 
trade  magazine,  claims  that  the  Judge 
in  the  Dartmouth  case  "laid  down  ground 
rules  for  the  press  to  follow  in  simi¬ 
lar  circumstances.” 

Judge  Richard  Dunfey  said:  ‘‘Legiti¬ 
mate  news  coverage  should  be  encour- 


Seminoles 


Scalped 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  (LNS)  —  A  land 
appraiser  for  the  Seminole  Indians  has 
estimated  that  the  land  the  American 
government  stole  from  the  Florida 
tribe  was  worth  almost  S48  million. 

The  Seminoles  have  never  given  up 
their  claim  to  the  land.  Even  when  the 
crumbling  Spanish  empire  handed  Flor¬ 
ida  over  to  the  growing  American  em¬ 
pire,  the  Indians  refused  to  recognize 
their  right  to  do  so. 

They  claim  ownership  of  29.7  mil¬ 
lion  acres,  according  to  an  AP  report. 
The  land  was  forcibly  taken  from  the 
Seminoles  in  "treaties”  in  1823  and 
1832. 


Gfs  Rip  Up  at  Two  Stockades 


Two  army  stockades  experienced  GI  revolts  last  month  --  on  June  14  at  Ft. 
Jackson,  South  Carolina,  and  on  June  22  at  Ft.  Riley,  Kansas. 

The  uprising  at  Jackson  was  touched  off  by  the  beating  of  a  prisoner,  Julio 
Rivera,  who  had  refused  to  pull  K.P.  Rivera  was  severely  beaten  by  three  ser¬ 
geants  and  was  hospitalized. 

In  protest,  150  prisoners  gathered  and  requested  to  see  the  stockade  Comman¬ 
dant.  The  army  relented,  releasing  Rivera  and  several  other  prisoners  from 
confinement.  Rivera  plans  to  bring  charges  against  the  sergeants  who  beat  him. 

At  the  Ft.  Riley  stockade,  a  guard  shot  a  prisoner  who  was  allegedly  trying  to 
escape.  The  rebellion  broke  out  the  next  day  when  otherprisoners  heard  that  he  had 
died.  Rocks  were  thrown  at  MP’s  and  two  prisoners  were  wounded  when  the  MP’s 
opened  fire. 

Concerning  the  rebellions,  Bob  Lemay,  a  Vietnam  veteran  and  the  executive 
director  of  the  American  Serviceman’s  Union,  stated: 

“These  uprisings  come  close  on  the  heels  of  an  even  bigger  revolt  at  the  Ft. 
Dix  Stockade  where  the  inmates  had  been  driven  by  the  brass’  torture  and  abuse 
to  the  point  where  they  could  only  rise  up  and  fight  their  oppressor.  We  support 
all  rebellions  of  servicemen  who  are  held  as  prisoners  by  the  brass.  All  stockade 
prisoners  should  be  released  and  the  war  criminals  of  the  Pentagon  put  behind 
bars.”  (LNS) 


aged  (but)  there  is  no  law  I  know  of 
that  permits  the  press  or  part-time 
reporters  or  photographers  to  violate 
the  provisions  of  a  blanket  court  order 
which  is  designed  to  abate  a  nuisance 

and  restore  order . ” 

If  the  mass  media  accepts  those 
"ground  rules”  and  refrains  from 
covering  any  activities  which  a  court 
might  deem  “illegal,”  this  will  ef¬ 
fectively  mean  that  a  news  blackout 
has  been  clamped  on  a  broad  spectrum 
of  political  activity. 
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Students  lor  a  Democratic  Society  has 
grown  over  the  last  several  years 
from  a  tiny  group  ol  liberal  and  alien¬ 
ated  students  into  a  militant,  ideolog¬ 
ical  movement  ol  students  and  former 
students  that  number  in  the  hundreds 
of  thousands. 

Its  newly-developed  outlook  is  inter¬ 
nationalist  --  that  is,  it  understands 
the  need  lor  the  American  movement 
to  support  fully  the  self-determination 
struggles  of  Third-World  nations  (the 
Vietnamese,  the  people  of  Africa,  Asia*. 
Latin  America  and  the  black  and  brown 
communities  here)  against  U.S.  mil¬ 
itary  and  economic  might 

SDS  also  attacks,  at  least  in  theory, 
the  American  institutions  of  racism  and 
male  supremacy.  For  instance,  one  of 
the  most  significant  steps  SDS  has  taken 
in  recent  months  is  to  give  support 
and  allegiance  to  the  Black  Panther 
Party,  perhaps  the  most  important 
revolutionary  group  today  and  cer¬ 
tainly  one  of  the  strongest  enemies 
of  white  and  black  racism. 

The  new  dynamo  of  SDS  is  the  youth 
movement,  the  Revolutionary  Youth 
movement  (RYM),  as  SDS  leadership 
calls  it. 

As  projected,  the  Revolutionary  Youth 
Movement  does  not  represent  the  non- 
politcs  of  the  drop-out  drug  culture, 
but  the  politics  of  a  strong,  irresistable 
movement  of  young  men  andwomenwho 
are  angry  at  what  U.S.  capitalism  is 
doing  to  them  and  their  sisters  and 
brothers  throughout  the  world. 

RYM  does  not  see  youth  as  a  class 
in  itself.  The  movement  is  cross¬ 
class  —  that  is,  it  encompasses  not 
only  youth  of  different  races,  but  of 
different  economic  groups.  There  is 
a  big  push  now  within  SDS  to  pull  work¬ 
ing  class  kids  into  the  ranks  of  RYM. 

The  development  of  this  new,  broader 
movement  of  SDS  has  been  a  difficult 
one.  Almost  every  change  in  the  or- 


the  first 
big  split 

by  Victoria  Smith 

ganization  has  been  painful  and  has 
met  with  some  opposition,  usually  from 
older  SDSers. 

Each  change,  while  it  inevitably  in¬ 
curs  new  opposition  both  within  and 
without  the  movement,  also  has  swelled 
the  ranks  of  the  organization.  Last 
year  dynamic,  though  sometimes  un¬ 
responsive  national  leadership  fostered 
serious,  brilliant  analysis  of  America 
and  the  world  and  helped  produce  ex¬ 
citement  about  revolutionary  youth  as 
a  movement. 

The  leadership  of  Benardine  Dorhn, 
interorganizational  secretary,  and  Mike 
Klonsky,  national  secretary,  represen¬ 
ted  the  first  real  leadership  that  SDS 
has  ever  experienced.  This  phenomenon 
caused  considerable  controversywithin 
this  organization  which  had  for  so  long 
held  to  the  principles  of  individualism 
and  what  amounted  to  anti-leadership. 

But  opposition  to  the  increasing  cen¬ 
tralization  within  the  once  amorphous, 
totally  decentralized  SDS  has  not  ob¬ 
scured  a  growing  need  for  organization 
and  structure.  As  membership  in 
SDS  escalates,  so  does  repression  by 
the  state.  A  movement  as  large  as  that 
of  SDS  must  be  organized  and  dis¬ 
ciplined  to  defend  itself  from  its  en¬ 
emies. 

The  real  organizational  problems  for 
SDS  are  first,  to  ensure  leadership 
responsible  to  the  rank-and-file,  and 
second,  to  put  those  well-found  theories 
into  full-scale  practice. 

In  Texas,  SDS  doesn’t  mean  very 
much,  except  in  Austin,  that  radical 
oasis.  If  it  has  any  significance  at 
all,  it’s  a  turn-off.  Since  there  is  so 
little  SDS  activity  here,  young  peoples’ 
only  contact  with  the  organization  has 
been  through  the  commercial  media 
Of  course,  the  commercial  media  does¬ 
n’t  like  SDS  much  and  it  will  naturally 
try  to  turn  people  off,  just  like  it  turns 
people  off  to  the  Black  Panther  Party. 


As  radicals,  we  think  we  are  obligated 
to  clear  up  some  of  the  lies  and  myths 
about  organizations  like  SDS  and  to 
present  their  politics  accurately.  Some 
of  us  identify  strongly  with  SDS  and 
think  it  has  much  to  say  to  young 
people  here,  particularly  to  students 
and  young  working  people. 

We  have  talked  about  some  of  the 
organizational  changes  that  SDS  has 
experienced  in  its  history.  But  without 
a  doubt,  the  most  significant  changehap- 
pened  at  the  SDS  National  Convention 
in  Chicago  last  month  —  the  expul¬ 
sion  of  the  Progressive  Labor  Party. 

You  may  have  heard  that  this  split 
effectively  destroyed  SDS.  But  from 
all  we  can  observe,  nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  The  expulsion 
is  going  to  cause  trouble,  both  on  a 
national  and  local  level  of  SDS.  But  a 
rather  far-sighted  view  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  suggests  that  the  action  was  healthy, 
not  lethal. 


What  is  PL? 


The  Progressive  Labor  Party  (PL) 
is  a  tightly-organized,  disciplined  or¬ 
ganization  of  a  few  hundred  members, 
predominantly  of  the  young  intelligent¬ 
sia.  The  Old  Mole,  a  radical  Boston 
newspaper,  calls  PL  “a  small,  self- 
appointed  vanguard  of  the  proletarian 
revolution.”  The  party  recently  formed 
a  tactical,  non-party  group  called  the 
Worker-Student  Alliance  (WSA),  which 
is  controlled  by  PL. 

The  commercial  press  always  plays 
PL  up  as  a  “Maoist  organization,” 
and  while  PL  claims  this  affiliation, 
it  frequently  ignores  the  ideas  of  the 
brilliant  revolutionary  strategist,  Mao 
tse-Tung. 

For  some  time  now,  PL  has  made 
SDS  functioning,  both  on  a  national  and 
local  level,  very  difficult  For  some 
people,  almost  as  much  energy  has 
gone  into  debating  PL  members  as  into 
battling  the  institutions  of  state  power. 

The  party  initially  moved  into  the 
large,  politically  diverse  SDS  a  few 
years  ago,  in  order  to  recruit  for  its 
own  ranks.  After  a  while,  it  became 
clear  that  PL  would  stop  at  nothing — 
even  the  destruction  of  SDS  —  to  take 
control  of  the  student  movement. 

The  ways  in  which  PL  would  dom¬ 
inate  a  national  meeting  of  SDS  are 
difficult  to  describe.  Its  members  would 
oppose  vociferously  and  unconditionally 
every  proposal  presented  by  non  - 
PLers,  lowering  all  debate  to  a  pro- 
PL  or  anti-PL  level. 

Only  at  this  last  convention  has  PL 
had  enough  representation  to  possibly 
take  control  of  SDS  national  leader¬ 


ship. 

It  was  never  actually  determined 
whether  PL-WSA  held  a  majority  of 
delegate  votes,  since  a  full  vote  was 
never  taken  at  the  convention,  but 
their  representation  looked  pretty  for¬ 
midable. 

At  any  rate,  PL’s  actual  represen¬ 
tation  within  SDS  as  a  whole  is  minute 
in  comparison  to  that  of  non-PL.  Prior 
to  the  convention,  however,  PL  did  some 
slick  parliamentary  maneuvering. 

The  party  had  been  spreading  the  word 
that  the  national  SDS  leadership  was 
planning  a  purge  at  this  convention. 
Since  the  SDS  constitution  says  five 
people  can  constitute  a  chapter,  PL- 
WSA  members  broke  up  into  chapters 
of  five,  so  as  to  obtain  more  conven¬ 
tion  delegate  votes,  and  bussed  people 
to  Chicago  to  insure  the  parliamentary 
strength  of  what  amounted  to  most  of 
PL’s  following. 

There  is  no  indication  that  the  expul¬ 
sion  of  PL  was  planned.  The  whole 
painful  process  would  have  happened 
much  more  smoothly  had  it  been  worked 
out  beforehand. 

Debate  during  the  first 'three  days  of 
the  convention  made  it  quite  clear  that 
the  politics  of  PL  and  of  non-PL 
were  completely  irreconcilable.  All  re¬ 
ports  have  it  that  chaos  reigned. 

Finally,  the  national  leadership  called 
for  a  walk-out  of  non-PLers.  Reese 
Erlich,  of  the  pro-RYM  faction,  des¬ 
cribes  the  ensuing  events  this  way: 

“Although  many  people  disagreed 
with  the  particular  moment  to  walk 
out  —  it  really  did  look  like  a  put- 
up  job  —  everyone  was  happy  once  they 
did  it.  We  had  spent  three  days  and 
nights  fighting  and  yelling  at  the  PLers, 
seemingly  to  no  avail.  The  move  into 
the  other  room  was  like  seizing  an  ad¬ 
ministration  building.  Tired  of  all  the 
bullshit,  we  acted. 

“For  the  next  twenty- four  hours  we 
discussed  among  ourselves  our  future 
course  of  action.  The  debate  was  pas¬ 
sionate,  but  without  the  bitterness  of 
the  previous  days.  For  the  first  time 
in  three  days,  we  were  able  to  hear 
one  another  and  debate  on  logical 
grounds.  We  decided  to  expell  PL  and 
all  others  who  adhered  in  practice  to 
racist,  anti  -  communist,,  and  anti  - 
working  class  politics.” 

When  the  non-PLers  returnea  to  tne 
convention  hall,  interorganizational 
secretary  Bemadine  Dohrn,  heavily 
guarded  by  50  people,  read  a  state¬ 
ment  explaining  that  PL  was  expelled 
from  SDS  and  why.  The  non-PLers 
then  marched  out  of  the  convention 
hall  to  continue  their  convention  else¬ 
where  in  Chicago. 
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Why  the 

expulsion? 

Drily  recently  have  the  real  politics 
of  PL-WSA  been  made  clear  to  most 
of  the  SDS  membership.  For  some  time, 
their  positions  had  been  obscured  by 
Impossible  rhetoric  and  irrational  ac¬ 
cusations.  (For  instance,  a  PLer’s 
pet  response  to  someone  who  disagrees 
with  him  is  “Red-baiter!”) 

The  main  theoretical  difference  be¬ 
tween  SDS  and  PL  is  that  PL  denounces 
nationalism  in  any  form  as  reactionary. 
The  black  and  brown  (Latin  American) 
people  in  this  country,  for  instance,  are 
engaged  in  a  struggle  for  self-deter¬ 
mination,  a  struggle  which  SDS  sup¬ 
ports.  PL  claims  that  this  struggle 
divides  the  working  class,  and  thus  is 
reactionary.  To  support  this  argument, 
PL  claims  that  black  people  are  ex¬ 
ploited  only  economically,  as  workers. 
This  position  denies  the  social  reality 
that  black  people  are  exploited  not  only 
as  workers,  but  as  a  people,  as  a  col- 
onialized  nation  within  the  United  States. 

If  the  problems  of  racism  and  white 
supremacy  in  America  could  be  solved 
merely  by  giving  black  people  better 
jobs,  then  those  problems  could  prob¬ 
ably  be  solved  within  a  capitalist  soc¬ 
iety.  SDS  says  these  problems  cannot 
be  solved  under  capitalism.  PL  doesn’t 
say  they  can,  but  their  arguments 
against  self-determination  for  black  and 
brown  people  could  be  so  construed. 

PL  also  refuses  to  support  the  self- 
determination  struggles  of  the  Third- 
World  people.  The  party  has  called  the 
government  of  Ho  Chi  Minh  a  “sell¬ 
out,”  because  it  has  entered  into  the 
Paris  peace  talks.  It  also  condemns 
the  Vietnamese  National  Liberation 
Front  (NLF)  and  the  revolutionary  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Cuba.  In  regard  to  the  Viet¬ 
namese  struggle,  PL  has  referred  to 
a  so  -  called  “Washington  -  Moscow  - 
Hanoi”  axis,  designed  for  an  attack  on 
China.  This  position  not  only  ignores 
reality  --  Hanoi  may  be  taking  guns 
from  the  Soviets,  but  is  certainly  not 
in  cahoots  with  Richard  Nixon  — 
but  contradicts  thepro-NLF  statements 
of  PL’s  ideological  leaders,  Mao  tse- 
Tung  and  Lin  Piao. 

The  difference  between  the  two  posi¬ 
tions  is  basically  this:  SDS  says  that 
the  Third-World  nations  (oppressed 
nations)  must  liberate  themselves  from 
the  United  States  (the  oppressing  na¬ 
tion)  to  make  any  revolutionary  change 
in  this  country  relevant;  PL  says  these 
struggles  are  bourgeois  and  reaction¬ 
ary  if  the  countries  fool  around  with  this 
self-determination  business  and  don’t 
jump  immediately  from  feudalists  or 

agricultural  economies  into  socialist 
economies. 

This  distinction  may  sound  trivial, 
but  it  makes  it  impossible  for  PL, 
in  its  own  radical  purity,  to  support 
any  of  the  real  and  significant  human 
struggles  that  are  going  on  in  the  world 
today,  except  what  the  party  THINKS 
is  happening  in  China. 

There  are  other  basic  differences  be¬ 
tween  PL  and  SDS  which  merit  a  dis¬ 
cussion  too  lengthy  to  conduct  here. 

But  it  is  significant  that  for  a  long 
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time,  the  differences  between  SDS  and 
PL  were  differences  of  political  style. 
SDS  has  always  honored  openness,  hon¬ 
esty,  directness  and  flexibility  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  other  people.  In  many  cases, 
PL  has  not. 

PL's  appeal 

We  know  that  PL  has  organized  some 
3,000  young  people  into  WSA.  We’re 
not  quite  sure  how,  but  we  have  some 
ideas.  These  methods,  and  other  as¬ 
pects  of  PL  organizing,  point  to  some 
of  the  less  theoretical  reasons  behind 
the  split  between  PL  and  SDS. 

PL  offers  instant  ideology  to  ycung 
kids  looking  for  something  to  grab 
onto.  This  ideology  which,  among  other 
things,  names  PL  as  the  vanguard  of 
the  industrial  proletarian  revolution, 
is  not  something  that  develops  dialec- 
ticaUy  out  of  the  thoughts  and  ex¬ 
periences  of  revolutionaries.  It’s  al¬ 
ready  there,  and  you  just  mold  your¬ 
self  and  your  politics  to  fit  it 

PL  tends  to  caU  itself  the  most  rad¬ 
ical  organization  in  the  movement,  an 
argument  that  has  much  appeal  for 
young  people  who  want  to  be  associated 
with  the  leftest  01  the  left  But  any 
organization  that  refuses  to  support 
the  most  objectively  revolutionary 
struggles  in  the  world  is  far  front  rev¬ 
olutionary  itself. 

The  party  takes  an  almost  Puritanical 
view  of  such  issues  as  drugs,  dress 
and  personal  relationships,  in  short, 
those  aspects  of  change  generally  re¬ 
garded  as  part  of  the  “cultural”  rev¬ 
olution.  This  stance  can  be  attractive 
to  kids  who  have  recently  left  the  hippy 
scene  due  to  disgust  and  disillusion¬ 
ment.  Yet  PL  sees  no  significance  in 
the  Hip  phenomenon  other  than  its 
Bourgeois,  counter-revolutionary  na¬ 
ture. 

As  an  end  in  itself,  the  hip  scene 
can  be  pretty  meaningless,  even  coun¬ 
ter-productive,  since  aspects  of  it  aUow 
kids  to  withdraw  and  to  disassociate 
themselves  with  the  movement  to  change 
the  real,  oppressive  conditions  of  the 
world.  Many  people  are  beginning  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  hip  philosophy  of  chan¬ 
ging  your  own  head  is  inadequate. 
But  that  scene  has  also  helped  many 
young  people  to  make  important  breaks 
with  repressive  bourgeois  values  and  to 
see  the  real  contradictions  in  American 
society. 

PL  organizers,  in  an  opportunistic 
manner,  often  play  upon  peoples  dis¬ 
satisfactions  with  SDS.  If  people  think 
SDS  is  too  amorphous,  too  disorganized, 
PL  has  an  answer.  If  SDS  is  too  elitist, 
too  centralized,  PL  can  deal  with  that 
too. 

Having  a  PL-WSA  caucus  in  your  SDS 
chapter  can  be  infuriating,  as  an  ar¬ 
ticle  in  Austin’s  Rag  testifies: 

“On  both  the  national  and  local  levels, 
PL-WSA  had  been  acting  as  a  disciplined 
cadre  inside  SDS,  pushingthe  Progres¬ 
sive  Labor  Party’s  monolithic,  anach¬ 
ronistic  and  inflexible  analysis.  Anyone 
who  belongs  to  a  chapter  with  a  reason¬ 
ably  large  PL-WSA  faction  understands 
this  completely.  PL-WSA  members  do 
not  listen  at  meetings;  they  have  al¬ 
ready  caucused  and  decided  on  a  line, 
and  they  stick  to  it  WSA’s  political 


debates  and  decisions  take  place  in 
closed  meetings,  and  once  a  decision 
has  been  reached  the  entire  group  votes 
as  a  unit  at  SDS  chapter  meetings. 
The  PL- WSAmembers really don’thave 
the  option  to  change  their  minds;  de¬ 
bate  with  them  is  useless.  The  overall 
result  of  such  chapter  meetings  is  a 
sense  of  frustration;  nothing  is  agreed 
upon  because  the  doctrinaire  PL-WSA 
line  admits  of  no  compromise.” 

There  is  nothing  at  aU  wrong  with 
political  cohesion  and  disciplines;  in 
fact,  these  are  good  qualities  and  move¬ 
ment  groups  should  work  hard  to  ach¬ 
ieve  them.  But  in  PL,  these  qualities  do 
not  seem  to  develop  through  discussion, 
debate  and  practical  experience.  They 
are  not  self-imposed,  butimposedbyan 
intractable  analysis  and  a  sense  of 
•odical  purity. 


Two  SDS’es 

It’s  a  bad  scene  when  brothers  and 
sisters  have  to  fight  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters.  And  it’s  a  drag  to  sit  around caH- 
ing  each  other  counter-revolutionary. 
But  the  political  differences  between 
PL  and  SDS  were  so  intense ,  that  the 
split  was  inevitable.  From  our  per¬ 
spective,  it  seems  that  the  two  just 
weren’t  fighting  the  same  struggle.  As 


an  ultimatum  delivered  at  the  con¬ 
vention  by  the  Black  Panther  Party  put 
it,  “SDS  wiU  be  judged  by  the  com¬ 
pany  it  keeps.”  When  SDS  is  “keep¬ 
ing  company”  with  groups  like  the 
Panthers,  when  it  sees  their  struggle 
as  a  just  one,  it  can’t  keep  company 
with  people  who  call  the  Panthers 
reactionary  and  racist. 

After  the  expulsion,  both  PL  and 
SDS  elected  officers  for  the  coming 
year.  SDS  elected  Mark  Rudd  of  New 
York  as  national  secretary,  Bill  Ayers 
of  Michigan  as  educational  secretary 
and  Jeff  Jones  of  San  Francisco  as 
interorganizational  secretary.  PL  e- 
lected  John  Pennington  of  New  England 
(PL)  national  secretary,  AUan  Spector 
of  New  England  interorganizational  sec¬ 
retary  and  Patricia  Foreman  of  San 
Francisco  (WSA)  educational  secrete  , 
SDS  continues  to  function  out  of  the 
Chicago  national  office,  while  PL-WSA 
is  working  out  of  Pennington’s  home 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.  Each  is  pub¬ 
lishing  their  own  versions  of  New  Left 
Notes,  the  SDS  weekly  newspaper. 

As  must  be  obvious  by  now,  we  rec¬ 
ognize  the  Chicago  people  as  the  true 
representatives  of  SDS.  We  agree  bas¬ 
ically  with  the  politics  they  represent 
and  we  know  that  non-PL  sentiments 
dominate  the  ranks  of  SDS. 

Unfortunately,  the  rank-and-file  of 
SDS  is  more  united  in  its  stand  a- 
gainst  PL  than  for  the  politics  of  the 
Revolutionary  Youth  Movement.  RYM 
does  have  a  significant  following  in 
some  large  northern  cities.  Still,  there 
is  much  criticism,  as  there  almost  al¬ 
ways  has  been  in  SDS,  that  the  lead¬ 
ership  is  not  communicating  its  ideas 
sufficiently  to  the  base. 


Houston  Media: 
Who  Owns  It? 


By  Green  and  Susan  Mithun 

It  is,  or  should  be,  of  considerable  concern  who  owns  any  city’s  newspaper, 
radio,  and  television  facilities.  In  most  cities,  a  significant  proportion  of  these 
communications  outlets  are  owned  by  one  man  or  one  company.  Often  a  major 
paper  or  broadcast  facility,  or  both,  are  subsidiaries  of  a  large  national  business, 
with  its  own  other  interests  to  serve.  Ownership  of  media  for  fun,  profit,  and  power 
is  increasingly  characterized  by  Very  Big  Business. 

Last  year  the  Atlantic  Monthly  published  an  article  by  Federal  Communications 
Commissioner  Nicholas  Johnson(“The  Media  Barons  and  the  Public  Interest,”  June 
1968)  warning  of  the  dangers  of  less  competition  in  the  ‘‘marketplace  of  ideas,” 
and  examining  the  ‘‘impact  of  ownership  upon  the  control  of  media.”  In  the  last 
issue  of  Space  City  News  we  documented  the  ownership  of  Houston’s  television 
facilities,  noticing  the  increasing  concentration  of  media  control  into  the  hands  of 
both  Houston’s  corporate  elite  and  especially  the  absentee-owners,  the  giant  north¬ 
ern  broadcasting  monopolies. 

In  the  following  studv  of  four  Hous¬ 
ton  area  TV  stations,  three  of  which 
have  yet  to  begin  broadcasting,  and  sev¬ 
eral  of  its  radio  outlets,  it  will  be  no 
less  clear  that  it  is  only  the  rich  and 
powerful  who  can  ‘‘make  it”  in  the  me¬ 
dia  world  and  that  these  men  will  fight 
for  their  right  to  contol  the  air  (see 
KXYZ  below). 

Though  the  public  thinks  it  ‘‘owns” 
the  airwaves,  a  small  number  of  per¬ 
sons  who  hold  the  federal  government’s 
franchises  to  broadcast  reap  heavy  pro¬ 
fits  from  the  money  advertisers  pour 
into  TV  and  radio  broadcasting  (some 
$3.2  billion  last  year).  Thus  the  im¬ 
mense  control  wielded  by  advertisers 
over  the  content  of  the  media.  As 
William  Domhoff  says  in  Who  Rules 
America?,  ‘‘The  most  pervasive  in¬ 
fluence  of  members  of  the  upper  class 
on  the  mass  media  is  an  indirect  one 
--  corporate  advertising.” 


began  in  1957,  and  bought  KSPL-AM- 
FM  (Diboll,  Tex.)  in  1967  through  his 
Piney  Woods  Broadcasters.  Gloger  is 
building  a  reputation  as  a  wheeler- 
dealer  in  the  Hofheinz  tradition.  Last 
January  he  proposed  to  build  a  half¬ 
million  dollar  amusement  park  in  the 
Bear  Creek  Park  area, but  was  turned 
down  by  County  Commissioners. 

Schindler  is  a  Houston  real  estate 
investor  and  president  of  Hurricane 
Fence  Co.  Other  smaller  investors  in 
Crest  are  W.  Ervin  ‘‘Red”  James, 
Crest’s  attorney  and  a  former  law 
partner  of  Roy  Hofheinz,  and  Dave  Ha¬ 
worth,  former  aide  to  Mayor  Lewis 
Cutrer. 

The  histories  of  some  of  the  Crest 
owners  would  suggest  an  instinctive  an¬ 
tagonism  toward  Mayor  Louie  Welch. 
The  heated  competition  for  Channel  26 
between  Crest  and  “KXYZ  Inc.”  con¬ 
tinued  from  1965  until  1968.  At  one  point 
the  Medical  Center  Bank,  which  was 
supplying  Crest’s  financing,  withdrew 
their  loans,  some  say  at  the  insistence 
of  Mayor  Welch. 

In  retaliation.Calkins  tried  to  run  for 
mayor  in  1967  but  was  disqualified  when 
it  was  discovered  that  he  had  not  reg¬ 
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Mother  Radio 

KFMK-FM 

This  type  of  control  can  be  shown  by 
an  example  very  close  to  many  of  our 
readers’  hearts.  Mother  Radio,  other¬ 
wise  known  as  KFMK-FM,  was  Hous¬ 
ton’s  first  and  only  station  which  pro¬ 
grammed  progressive  rock.  Mother 
Radio  was  taken  off  the  air  last  March 
because,  as  one  of  the  owners  explain¬ 
ed,  “We  didn’t  have  the  number  of 
sponsors  we  thought  we  should  have 
had,  we  were  losing  money  and  we  de¬ 
cided  it  was  time  to  change.”  Former 
station  manager  Dan  Earhart  gave  Space 
City  News  a  brief  history  of  the  sta¬ 
tion. 

KFMK  was  first  licensed  in  1957  to 
a  Mr.  Cory,  who  owns  the  Audio  Visual 
Center  on  Westheimer.  In  1965  the 
station  was  sold  to  Liberty  Communi¬ 
cations  Corp  for  $125,000.  Then  in  1967, 
with  the  station  losing  money.  Liberty 
sold  out  to  a  group  of  ten  “small 
businessmen”  in  Spring  Branch  (re  - 
taining  the  name  Liberty)  who  intended 
to  operate  it  as  a  “civic  enterprise.” 

In  the  fall  of  1967, when  hip  culture 
was  first  hitting  Houston  hard,  KFMK 
disk  jockeys  began  playing  their  acid 
rock  albums  on  the  night  shift.  The 
D-J’s  convinced  the  owners  that  this 
sound  would  please  Houston  advertisers 
promoting  youth  culture,  and  by  the 
spring  of  1968  KFMKwasprogramming 
"underground  rock”  on  a  full-time 
basis. 

During  1968  three  of  the  10  KFMK 
owners  sold  their  interest  in  the  sta¬ 
tion  to  fellow-owner  Jim  Lammers, 
vice-president  of  Spring  Branch  Savings 
Si  Loan. 

Earhart  says  that  the  station  continu¬ 
ed  losing  money  throughout  1968  and 
early  1969  because  of  poor  studio  and 
transmitting  equipment  (KFMK  had  the 
lowest  broadcasting  power  in  Houston, 
at  10,000  watts)  and  because  the  own¬ 
ers  “didn’t  know  anything  about  radio 
and  weren’t  interested  in  anything  be¬ 
sides  making  money.” 

Although  its  audience  ratings  were 
climbing.  Mother  Radio  was  suddenly 
taken  off  the  air  last  March.  Apparent¬ 
ly  the  owners  had  decided  that  an  un¬ 
derground  rock  format  would  never 
make  enough  money  for  them,  so  they 
killed  what  had  become  Houston’s  first 
attempt  at  a  media  serving  the  com¬ 
munity.  KFMK  was  announcing  news  of 
the  Montrose  area,  phooe  numbers  for 
help  when  coming  down  off  bad  trips, 
bust  warnings,  draft  counseling  infor¬ 
mation  and  sardonic  newscasts.  It  was 
taken  away  from  it  community  because 


it  wasn’t  making  big  money. 

Earhart  says  that  after  Mother  Radio 
was  killed  in  March,  Liberty  sold  30% 
of  KFMK  to  Crawford  Broadcasting  of 
Philadelphia.  Crawford  also  owns  si$ 
gospel-oriented  stations  across  the 
country,  and  KFMK  is  back  on  the  air 
with  full-time  gospel  music. 

In  August  1970  the  remainder  of 
KFMK  will  be  sold  to  Crawford.  The 
transfer  is  delayed  until  that  time  be-_ 
cause  of  an  FCC  regulation  requiring 
station  owners  to  retain  their  license 
for  at  least  three  years. 

Earhart  said  that  KFMK  is  now 
breaking  even  financially  by  selling 
much  of  its  air  time  to  rich  churches 
in  Houston. 

What  will  happen  to  the  community 
once  nourished  and  kept  in-tact  by 
Mother  Radio?  The  Movement  has  dealt 
with  the  problem  by  establishing  alter¬ 
native  institutions  which  serve  the 
people  rather  than  an  elite  group  of 
profit  -  oriented  owners.  We  can  “get 
to  the  media”  by  building  and  support¬ 
ing  Space  City  News  and  Pacifica  radio 
and  by  helping  these  communicators 
become  more  relevant  to  the  Houston 
community. 


C hannel  26 

KVRL-TV  (Channel  26)  UHF 
(target  date  unknown) 

KXYZ-AM-FM,  KIKK-AM-FM 

The  history  of  Channel  26,  which 
has  never  begun  broadcasting,  is,  to 
say  the  least,  complex.  However,  with 
patience  we  shall  uncover  some  inter¬ 
esting  aspects  of  city  politics  and  cor¬ 
porate  control. 

We’U  start  with  KXYZ-AM,  Houston’s 
third  radio  station  licensed  in  1930  to 
M.  Tilford  Jones,  wealthy  Houston 
rancher-financier.  Jones’  father,  Will 
Jones,  was  a  cousin  of  magnate  Jesse 
H.  Jones,  and  M.  Tilford  served  as  a 
director  of  the  Houston  Endowment  until 
his  death  in  1962.  He  also  owned  two 
Corpus  Christi  stations. 

Jones  sold  KXYZ  to  Houston  oilman 
Glenn  H.  McCarthy  in  1948  for  over 
$875,000.  McCarthy  is  known  for  having 
built  the  Shamrock  Hotel  in  1949.  Mc¬ 
Carthy  was  one  of  the  original  con¬ 
testants  for  Channel  13,  but  he  pulled 
out  of  the  race  and  in  1952  received 
license  to  operate  UHF  Channel  26. 

McCarthy  sold  KXYZ-AM  and  his 
permit  to  Channel  26  to  Houston  Broad¬ 
casting  Corp.  in  1957  for  $600,000  and 
other  considerations.  (Houston  Broad¬ 
casting  was  formerly  Texas  Radio  Corp, 
who  bought  KTHT-AM  from  Roy  Hof¬ 
heinz  and  later  sold  it  to  Winston- 
Salem  Broadcasting.)  The  owners  were 
then  Milton  R.  Underwood  and  Philip 
R.  Neuhaus,  of  Underwood-Neuhaus 
investment  brokers  in  Houston.  Neuhaus 
was  a  principal  stockholder  in  KTRK- 


TV  before  buying  KXYZ. 

In  1960  KXYZ  and  the  UHF  permit 
were  sold  to  the  NAFI  Corp.  of  Los 
Angeles,  principal  owner  Bing  Crosby. 
A  year  later  both  stations  were  sold 
for  just  under  $1  million  to  Public 
Radio  Corp.,  owned  by  Max,  Lester 
and  Morris  Kamin.  Make  no  mistake — 
Public  Radio  is  not  owned  by  the  public 
as  its  name  suggests.  The  Kamin  bro¬ 
thers  are  Houston  advertising  execu¬ 
tives  and  close  business  associates  of 
Mayor  Louie  Welch. 

At  various  times  Public  Radio  has 
owned  stations  in  Tulsa,  Kansas  City, 
New  Orleans  and  Shreveport.  Lester 
Kamin’s  Southwest  CATV  in  1966  bought 
all  of  the  cable  TV  franchises  in  the 
Rio  Grande  Valley, but  has  reportedly 
sold  them. 

The  Kamins’  FM  verions  of  KXYZ 
went  on  the  air  in  1961.  KXYZ-AM- 
FM  was  sold  in  1968  to  American 
Broadcasting  Companies  for  over  $3 
million.  ABC  owns  stations  in  New 
York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Pittsburgh,  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco  in  addition 
to  their  national  broadcasting  network. 

The  Kamins,  along  with  Louie  Welch 
and  other  investors  under  the  name 
"KXYZ-TV  Inc.,”  applied  to  the  FCC 
in  1965  to  have  their  UHF  television 
permit  approved.  This  application  was 
contested  by  Crest  Broadcasting  Co., 
whose  principal  owners  are  Bernard 
V 

Calkins  (25%) Raymond  Schindler  (25%) 
and  Leroy  Gloger  (20%). 

Calkins  is  former  owner  of  Pioneer 
Bus  Co  and  operator  of  Rapid  Transit 
Lines  in  Houston.  He  was  deposed 
from  the  latter  position  by  Mayor  Welch 
in  1966  due  to  mis-management  of  the 
city  bus  franchise,  and  Rapid  Transit 
was  placed  in  court  receivership. 


Leroy  Gloger 


Legroy  Gloger,  president  of  Crest, 
has  owned  “country  music”  station 
KIKK-AM-FM  in  Pasadena  since  it 


istered  as  a  voter  in  Harris  County 
that  year.  We  are  told  that  Calkins  in¬ 
tends  to  be  a  mayoral  candidate  again 
this  fall  and  will  run  on  a  ticket  with 
postmaster  Granville  Elder. 

After  frequent  skirmishes  during 
FCC  hearings  on  the  permit  and  accu¬ 
sations  by  each  applicant  that  the  other 
was  financially  unqualified  to  operate 
the  station,  the  FCC  awarded  the  per¬ 
mit  in  1968  to  Crest,  because  it  would 
“diversify  the  number  of  voices  heard 
in  the  mass  media  available  in  Houston 
and  in  Texas.” 

The  examining  official  also  said  that 
if  KXYZ  Inc.  were  to  operate  the  new 
channel  it  “would  tend  to  concentrate 
the  control  of  mass  media  in  Houston 
and  in  Texas.” 


Channel  45 

KJDO-TV  (Channel  45)  —  Rosenberg 
(target  date  Jan.  1,  1970) 

Channel  45  of  Rosenberg  has  never 
been  a  locally-owned  station.  It  was 
first  owned  by  D.H.  Overmyer  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.  of  New  York.  In  1966 
Overmyer  owned  five  other  stations 
in  addition  to  the  permit  for  Channel 
45  and  was  planning  to  start  a  fourth 
national  TV  network.  (Overmyer’s  New 
York  based  warehousing  firm  was  the 
largest  in  the  country,  and  he  also 
headed  150  subsidiary  corporations.) 

In  spite  of  his  corporate  power, 
Overmyer  failed  in  his  broadcasting 
plans,  and  in  December,  1967,  the  per¬ 
mit  for  Channel  45  was  transferred 
to  UJS.  Communications  Corp.  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia. 

U.S.  Communications  Corp.  is  69% 
owned  by  AVC  Corp.  (formerly  Ameri¬ 
can  Viscose  Corp.)  of  Wilmington, 
Deleware,  a  closed-end,  non-diversi- 
fied  management  investment  company. 
U.S.  Communications  also  owns  TV 
stations  in  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco, 
Pittsburgh,  Atlanta,  and  Newport,  Ken¬ 
tucky  (Cincinnati). 


Channel  16 


KVW-TV  (Channel  16)  -  Galveston 

Galveston’s  Channel  16  is  licensed  tc 
TVUE  Assoc.  Inc.,  composed  of  sev¬ 
eral  investors  in  the  Houston-Galveston 
area.  It  began  broadcasting  in  1968. 
Among  TVUE’s  owners  are  Roy  O. 
Beach  Jr.  (16.7%),  H.  Kempner  Trust 
(11%),  Charles  F.  Macy  and  G.D.  (Son¬ 
ny)  Look. 

Beach  is  president  of  TVUE.  He  was 
formerly  an  executive  with  George  H. 
McFadden  &  Bro.  cotton  merchandizing 
company,  as  was  his  father,  Roy  O. 
Beach  Sr.  The  older  Beach  was  very 
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LNS  Sets  Political 
Framework  For 


Undeiground 


by  Thome  Dreyer  and  Victoria  Smith 


This  is  the  second  in  a  series  of  articles  on  the  New  Left  and  underground 
press.  It  is  excerpted  from  a  longer  piece,  The  Movement  and  the  New  Media, 
written  by  Victoria  Smith  and  Thorne  Dreyer.  It  is  a  chapter  in  a  New  Left  an¬ 
thology  being  edited  by  Jeff  Shero  of  New  York’s  Rat 

This  installment  deals  primarily  with  the  political  development  of  the  new 
media  and  with  the  role  of  Liberation  News  Service,  the  movement’s  central 
news  network,  in  that  process. 


LIBERATION  NEWS  SERVICE 


NOV.  16  1968 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


The  commerical  press,  monthsafter 
the  fact  had  ceased  to  be  news,  came 
up  with  a  real  scoop:  the  underground 
press  had  gone  political! 

Simplistic  articles  such  as  the  one 
by  John  Leo  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  Sept.  4,  1968, 
theorized  that  Liberation  Newsservice 
(LNS)  was  the  culprit  —  responsible  for 
leading  the  hippy  papers  to  the  pandor¬ 
a’s  box  of  radical  politics. 

This  was  wrong.  Conditions  in  the 
society  led  the  papers  to  politics.  But 
it  is  likewise  undeniable  that  LNS  was 
instrumental  in  the  development,  if 
only  in  helping  to  make  it  technically 
possible. 

In  the  fall  of  1967,  when  LNS  started 
sending  sporadic  packets  of  news  out  of 
a  chaotic  commune-office  in  Washing¬ 
ton  D.C.  major  changes  were  advancing 
on  the  movement  from  without  and  with¬ 
in. 

Large  scale  ghetto  rebellions  in  De¬ 
troit  and  Newark  had  infected  America 
and  the  movement  with  a  sense  of  vio¬ 
lent  apocalypse. 

The  inescapable  presence  of  Repres¬ 
sion,  common  place  for  blacks,  but  now 
breathing  down  the  necks  of  white 
radicals  as  well,  stimulated  the  birth 
of  a  “new  militancy”  among  youth. 

In  one  month,  October  1967,  we  saw 
bloody  confrontations  between  cops  and 
kids  at  the  Pentagon,  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  over  a  protest  against 
Dow  Chemical  and  in  Oakland,  Cal., 
during  Stop  the  Draft  Week.  Young 
people  were  battling  the  forces  of 
law  and  order  on  campuses  and  in 
the  streets.  And  it  wasn’t  just  the 
kids  who  were  taking  the  lumps. 

Straight  America  was  outraged,  but 
the  movement  was  drawing  energy  from 
its  new  self-image.  These  struggles, 
and  the  coverage  which  they  garnered 
in  the  commercial  media,  made  the 
New  Left  a  reality  America  could  no 
longer  ignore. 

To  those  whose  interests  demand 
maintenance  of  the  status  quopne  thing 
was  made  clear:  these  kids  were  dead 
serious.  They  weren’t  just  indulgent 
hedonistic  middle  class  mutants  seeking 
inner  peace;  they  were  developing  an 
analysis  that  named  the  institutions  of 
the  state  as  the  enemy  and  they  were 
beginning  to  act  on  that  analysis. 

The  people  who  made  the  underground 
papers  happen  were  the  same  people 
who  were  in  the  streets. 

Many  had  been  flower  children:  their 
prophetic  insights  had  been  clubbed  to 
the  ground  by  the  cops  and  had  been 
marketed  to  the  populace  by  the  mast¬ 
ers  of  cooptation. 

But,  though  the  trappings  proved 
cooptable,  the  vision  was  not.  It  was  how 
you  achieve  that  vision  that  demanded 
reevaluation.  It  could  not  come  (the 
lesson  was  being  pounded  home)  in 
isolation  from  the  society.  You  could 
not  escape  external  reality  --  it  would 
bust  you  sure  as  shit. 

And  even  if  you  could  create  a 
heaven-on-earth,  a  pocket  of  utopia, 
what  about  the  rest  of  the  world?  What 
about  those  who  did  not  start  from  a 
position  of  materialprivilege.for  whom 
doing-your-own-thing  was  unthinkable? 

It  was  these  kinds  of  changes  kids 
were  going  through.  The  papers,  which 
were  merely  extensions  of  the  hip  com¬ 
munities,  mirrored  these  changes. 

And  the  papers  had  an  extremely 
important  role  to  play  in  this  process: 
to  generalize  the  gut  reacton.  To  place 
local  events  into  a  national  context. 

Isolated  papers  needed  fast  news 
about  movement  events  in  other  parts  of 
the  country.  What  was  happening  out¬ 
side  the  realm  of  individual  experience 
was  gaining  new  significance  as  we 
began  to  understand  the  necessity  of 
showing  that  events  are  indeed  inter¬ 
related. 

Changing  your  head  wasn’t  enough: 
objective  conditions  create  those  bad 
vibrations.  It  was  now  necessary  to 
analyze  those  conditions  on  a  national 
and  international  level.  The  movement 
had  developed  a  variety  of  dynamic 
organs  —  now  the  obvious  need  was  a 
central  nervous  system. 

A  national  news  service  was  clearly 
the  next  step.  It  was  only  a  matter  of 
who  would  make  it  happen.  An  imagina¬ 
tive  young  man  named  Marshall  Bloom 
happened  to  be  the  one. 

Bloom  was  to  be  director  of  the 
United  States  Student  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  --  a  left  liberal  grouping  of 
college  papers.  He  turned  out  to  be 
more  of  a  freak  than  they  had  reckon¬ 
ed  with,  md  was  purged  --  for  reasons 
both  personal  and  political. 


Marshall  made  the  most  of  the  inci¬ 
dent,  pulling  together  a  small  group  of 
friends,  including  former  college  editor 
Ray  Mungo,  and  started  Liberation  News 
Service.  In  doing  this  he  assumed  a 
collective  responsibility  —  the  need  for 
an  effective  news  service  was  generally 
felt  in  the  underground  press. 

Later  a  giant  rift  was  to  develop  in 
LNS  as  many  on  the  staff  and  in  the 
movement  felt  that  Bloom’spossessive- 
ness  with  LNS  was  making  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  news  service  to  evolve 
with  the  rest  of  the  new  media. 


Liberation  News  Service  was  hardly 
the  movement’s  answer  to  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  nor  did  it  intend  to  be. 
Incorporated  under  the  name  The  New 
Media  Project,  it  was  an  attempt  at'  a 
new  kind  of  journalism  --  developing 
a  more  personalistic  style  of  reporting, 
questioning  bourgeois  conceptions  of 
“objectivity”  and  reevaluating  est¬ 
ablished  notions  about  the  nature  of 
news. 

But,  in  its  early  days,  LNS  related 
to  the  movement  primarily  on  a  hip 
cultural  level  and  lacked  serious  pol¬ 
itical  content. 


Although  LNS  did  provide  some  na¬ 
tional  framework  for  local  events,  it  did 
not  at  first  become  the  vital  nervous 
system  so  badly  needed  by  the  in¬ 
creasingly  radical  new  media. 

Many  on  the  staff  seemed  to  consid¬ 
er  the  whole  matter  a  big  game  — 
“seriousness”  was  viewed  as  a  concept 
of  the  old  order.  LNS  had  few  reliable 
stringers  and  copy  came  in  haphazard¬ 
ly.  At  a  time  when  many  underground 
papers  were  struggling  to  develop  a 
political  self-consciousness,  the  LNS 
staff  was  not  responding  to  that  need. 

But,  almost  in  spite  of  itself,  LNS 
began  to  attract  movement  journalists 
who  were  able  to  see  the  dynamic  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  the  news  service. 

Allen  Young,  a  refuge  from  the 
Washington  Post,  was  greatly  respon¬ 
sible  for  keeping  LNS  together  as  he 
gathered  in  good  people  and  churned 
out  consistently  readable  and  reliable 
copy.  By  the  time  LNS  decided  to  move 
its  headquarters  from  Washington  to 
New  York  in  the  spring  of  1968,  a 
politically  diversified  group  of  writers, 
editors  and  photographers  was  working 
full  -  time  with  the  news  service. 

Soon  after  the  move  to  Manhattan, 
a  bitter  factional  dispute  developed 
among  the  staff.  A  small  group  split  off, 
taking  away  much  of  the  equipment. 
The  crisis  threatened  the  continued 
existence  of  the  news  service. 

LNS  weathered  the  split  however,  and 
is  now  fulfilling  an  important  function 
for  movement  papers. 

It  distributes  first-hand  analytical 
articles  on  such  events  as  the  upris¬ 
ings  at  People’s  Park  in  Berkeley,  GI 
rebellions  at  the  Presidio  and  Fort 
Dix,  and  campus  struggles  across  the 
nation. 

And,  in  addition,  LNS  distributes 
great  quantities  of  creative  photog¬ 
raphy,  satirical  artwork,  poetry  and 
other  cultural  material. 

LNS  has  also  brought  international 
coverage  to  the  underground  press,  with 
correspondents  in  Cuba,  Vietnam, 
Czechoslovakia,  Mexico  and  Japan. 

LNS  has  provided  coverage  of  events 
to  which  most  papers  would  otherwise 
have  had  no  access,  and  has  put  these 
events  into  a  context,  helping  new  pap¬ 
ers  in  their  attempts  to  develop  a  pol¬ 
itical  analysis.  And  when  those  papers 
are  unable  to  pay  the  $15  a  month  for 
the  LNS  service,  they  get  it  for  free. 

In  many  places,  where  few  radicals 
exist  and  journalistic  experience  is 
lacking,  papers  have  been  made  pos¬ 
sible  primarily  because  LNS  copy  has 
been  available  to  supplement  scarce 
local  material. 
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New  Mexico: 
Mecca  or  Ghetto? 

By  Paul  Prensky  and  Joyce  Gardner 


(Editor’s  note:  A  few  publications, 
notably  the  Village  Voice  in  New  York 
City,  have  hailed  New  Mexico  as  a 
“mecca”  for  hip  people.  The  following 
article  was  written  as  a  response  to 
these  reports.  It  appeared  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco’s  Good  Times,  and  was  distribu¬ 
ted  by  LNS.) 

New  Mexico  is  NOT  a  Mecca  on  the 
Mesa  —  it’s  the  Ghetto  of  Mecca.  Too 
many  half-truths  are  being  told  about 
the  Southwest,  creating  an  illusion  which 
is  a  dangerous  over-simplification  of 
what's  really  going  on.  People  in  the 
cities  ought  to  know  the  other  side  of 
the  story,  about  how  hippies  are  being 
persecuted  out  here,  about  how  the 
Indian  and  Chicano  people  feel  about 
this  huge  influx  of  freaks,  about  the 
lands  and  the  traditions,  which  are  a 
part  of  this  place,  and  which  our 
people  --  in  their  well-meaning  ig¬ 
norance  —  too  often  desecrate. 

Since  spring  began,  in  March,  long- 
hairs  have  been  arriving  in  Taos  in 
numbers  which  constitute  a  deluge,  and 
right  now  it  isn’t  working  out.  Things 
between  the  longhairs  and  the  resident 
population  are  extremely  uptight  and 
people  are  getting  hurt.  Freaks  are 
being  shot,  stabbed, beaten,  threatened; 
hostility  and  violence  are  going  both 
ways;  and  an  atmosphere  of  vendetta 
is  developing. 

Part  of  this  is  due  to  insensitivity 
and  lack  of  awareness  on  the  part  of 
longhairs.  The  Chicano  culture  here  is 


in  many  ways  quite  closed  and  very 
repressed,  arid  incidents  of  public  nudity 
and  balling  have  upset  some  people, 
not  to  mention  more  extreme  cultural 
transgressions  such  as  freaks,  alleged¬ 
ly,  breaking  into  two  kivas  (sacred 
places)  at  the  Taos  Indian  Pueblo, 
reportedly  setting  one  on  fire. 

Taos  (to  take  one  of  the  most  uptight 
places  out  here)  is  possessed  by  a 
small  and  powerful  conservative  clique 
which  has  maintained  a  classic  colonial 
situation  for  many  years  --  an  afflu¬ 
ent  and  organized  Minutemen  group,  as 
well  as  several  independent  vigilante 
committees  pledged  to  rid  Taos  of  the 
“hippies.” 

Any  original  hostilities  or  tensions 
towards  the  longhairs  have  been  care¬ 
fully  cultivated  and  exaggerated  by  the 
Taos  establishment.  For  example  the 
annual  Fiesta  in  Taos,  which  is  an 
important  source  of  income  for  Indian 
and  Chicano  people  in  the  area,  as 
well  as  for  the  big  businessmen,  has 
been  called  off  this  year  on  the  pre¬ 
text  there  would  be  too  many  hippies 
here  and  that  this  would  constitute  a 
"health  menace.” 

Meanwhile,  in  Truchas  --  some  40 
miles  southeast  of  Taos -- the  principal 
of  the  high  school  required  students  to 
make  anti-hippie  posters,  and  teachers 
exhorted  children  to  throw  rocks  at 
hippies. 

People  in  Truchas,  by  the  way,  were 
angry  at  the  hippies  for  at  least  one 
very  good  reason.  There’s  a  stream  in 


Truchas,  which  for  some  people  con- 
titutes  the  only  source  of  water.  This 
is  their  drinking  water.  Hippies  came 
to  Truchas  and  started  washing  their 
clothes  and  taking  baths  in  the  drinking 
water.  People  got  uptight.  They  told  the 
longhairs  to  cool  it.  The  longhairs  were 
reasonable.  But  next  week  another  car¬ 
load  of  hippies  came  and  the  same  thing 
happened  all  over  again. 

Another  example:  a  poor  Chicano 
woman,  with  10  children  to  feed,  runs 
a  diner.  Some  hippies  (some  of  the 
first)  came  and  asked  her  for  free  food. 
She  felt  sorry  for  them.  She’s  got  ten 
kids  to  feed,  but  she  gives  them  coffee 
and  beans.  That’s  groovy.  Same  story 
repeats  itself  a  few  times  and  this 
woman  isn’t  gonna  be  so  friendly. 

This  is  not  a  land  of  milk  and  honey. 
This  is  not  a  Mecca.  This  is  a  poor 
land,  with  poor  people,  and  most  of  them 
haven’t  enough  resources  to  care  for 
their  own  families,  much  less  being 
able  to  take  care  of  a  bunch  of  long¬ 
hairs  who  (they  know)  mostly  come 
from  much  richer  places  and  much 
richer  families,  and  who  really  ought 
to  be  able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

Unfortunately,  our  people  have  made 
the  same  mistakes  here  that  we  made 
on  the  Lower  East  Side  and  in  the 
Haight.  We  don’t  bother  to  get  to  know 
our  neighbors,  to  find  out  the  local 
situation,  to  give  them  a  chance  to  get 
to  know  us  as  people  —  instead  of  us  as 
the  media  makes  us  out  to  be.  No,  we 
come  in  as  strangers.  We  come  to  learn 
for  the  first  time  to  live  on  the  land. 
We  come  cause  it  got  uptight  some¬ 
where  else,  we  come  bored  or  escaping 
from  big  cities.  We  come  cause  the 
rents  are  cheap. 

We  have  our  own  needs  and  desires, 
and  we  remain  as  strangers.  People 
don't  know  what  we  ’re  about,  and  they  do 
get  exposed  to  the  mass  media,  and 
unless  we  can  sit  down  and  talk  with 
them,  work  with  them,  bake  good  bread 
for  them,  then  they’re  not  going  to 
understand  where  we’re  at,  and  that 
can  become  dangerous. 

Out  here,  jobs  are  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  find.  Unless  you’re  a 
teacher  or  a  doctor.  This  goes  for  long¬ 
hairs,  as  well  as  Chicanos  and  Indians. 
Hardly  anybody  will  hire  any  of  us. 
And  what  few  jobs  there  are  puts  us  in 
competition  with  the  poor  local  people 
--  which  is  a  drag. 

Out  here,  land  is  difficult  to  farm. 
Basically,  this  is  desert.  Sand.  There’s 
almost  no  topsoil.  Other  places,  you 
put  your  seed  in  the  ground,  weed  a 
little,  and  hope  for  the  best.  In  New 
Mexico  you’ve  got  to  water  your  garden 
every  single  day  or  else  your  plants 
are  gonna  die.  It’s  hard  work.  And 
winters  are  pretty  cold,  and  it’s  not 
that  easy  to  find  wood  to  burn. 

NO,  there  are  NOT  large  numbers 
of  communities  in  the  north  which  will 
welcome  you  with  open  arms.  The  fact 
that  there  are  a  few  communes  in  New 
Mexico  has  created  a  myth,  which  is 
mostly  illusion.  There  actually  have 
been  three  or  four  well-known  fairly 
large  communes  in  the  area.  The  Do¬ 
mes,  at  Placitas.no  longerexists.  Res¬ 
idents  were  unable  to  pay  a  debt  of 


three  months  back  rent,  and  the  place 
was  sold  to  a  private  party.  The  Lower 
Farm,  also  in  Placitas,  is  already  over¬ 
crowded  and  may  soon  be  closed  down. 
New  Buffalo,  near  Taos,  is  a  relative¬ 
ly  stable,  well-established  work  com¬ 
munity  and  has  neither  the  resources 
nor  the  space  to  accommodate  many 
visitors,  no  matter  how  well-intention¬ 
ed. 

Further  north  is  Lama  Foundation, 
a  religious  and  work  community.  They 
only  accept  visitors  on  Sundays  (this 
is  a  rigid  rule)  and  anyone  wishing  to 
remain  longer  must  apply  for  a  week’s 
invitation.  And  then  there  are  maybe 
a  few  dozen  smaller  “families”  around 
the  Taos  and  Santa  Fe  areas.  They  try 
to  be  friendly,  but  once  again,  food  and 
shelter  are  very  limited.  Existing  com¬ 
munes  have  a  much  better  chance  of 
surviving  without  a  constant  stream  of 
visitors. 

If  you  plan  to  come  to  New  Mexico, 
spend  a  few  months  first  really  finding 
out  what’s  going  on  here.  This  isn’t 
bourgeois  America,  this  is  one  of 
America’s  colonies:  repressed,  intimi¬ 
dated.  Learn  the  histoYy  of  the  people 
and  their  struggles.  Find  out  how 
people  feel  about  the  land  and  how 
you  could  live  your  vision  here  without 
defiling  theirs. 

Don’t  come  if  you  haven’t  got  what 
it  takes  to  move  slowly  and  self- 
sufficiently  enough  to  get  to  know  the 
people,  whose  home  these  mountains 
are.  Our  people,  too  often,  are  in 
such  a  hurry  to  DO  a  thing  that  they 
will  blunder  through  and  make  all  kinds 
of  mistakes  before  they  finally  get  it 
all  together.  Meanwhile,  the  land  suffers 
because  of  their  mistakes.  This  creates 
hostility  towards  all  of  us. 

Think  about  the  120  year  old  struggle 
by  Indians  to  get  back  millions  of  acres 
stolen  by  Anglo  ranchers  and  their 
Anglo  law  buddies.  Think  about  what  it 
means  for  a  new  influx  of  Anglos  — 
no  matter  how  different  their  purpose 
from  those  others  —  to  come  in  and 
buy  up  land  that  the  local  people  feel 
to  be  theirs  and  cannot  afford  to  hold 
themselves.  Think  about  the  fact  that  a 
real  estate  agent  in  Taos  reports  having 
sold  almost  $500,000  worth  of  land  to 
longhairs. 

If  you’re  even  considering  buying  land 
out  here,  go  slow.  Find  out  the  history 
of  the  land  you  want  to  live  on.  Find 
out  how  the  local  people  feel  about 
your  being  there.  Don’t  just  move  in, 
like  so  many  Anglos  before  you,  and 
flash  your  money  around.  If  you  can’t 
be  brothers  with  your  neighbors,  then 
go  someplace  else. 

Before  you  come  out  here,  read 
what  has  been  done  to  the  people  here 
by  the  white  man.  Don’t  just  put  on  a 
long  skirt  and  beads  and  think  you  un¬ 
derstand  the  Indians:  too  many  rich 
tourist  ladies  do  that.  Learn  Spanish, 
learn  about  everyday  culture,  about  the 
tradition  of  courtesy  and  why  not  to 
presume  upon  it.  Learn  some  humility. 
If  you  do  these  things,  then  we  all 
have  a  better  chance  to  survive,  here 
and  everywhere  else,  without  making 
enemies  of  people  who  should,  who 
MUST,  be  our  friends. 


La  Cooperative  de  la  Raza 


By  David  Graham 

Tierra  Amanlla,  NJd.(LNS) --  Twoyearsagoin  this  small  town,  a  oup  headed 
by  Reies  Tijerina  raided  the  courthouse,  shot  two  policemen,  and  attempted  to  make 
citizen’s  arrests  on  the  town’s  officials.  Today,  the  townspeople  are  setting  out  on 
an  equally  significant  but  more  basic  approach  to  bettering  their  lives. 

La  Cooperativa  Agricola  del  Pueblo  de  Tierra  Amarilla  (The  Agricultural 
Cooperative  of  the  People  of  Tierra  Amarilla)  is  a  communally  farmed  area  of 
land  of  about  three  hundred  acres  which  will  be  used  to  feed  the  people  of  the  area. 
The  significance  of  this  land  is  far-reaching,  because  this  is  the  way  the  farmers 
here  lived  hundreds  of  years  ago,  before  the  white  man  came  ar-.d  “civilized” 
them.  This  return  to  the  way  of  life  which  people  knew  long  ago  ha.c  great  effect 
on  the  people  of  this  land  in  many  ways. 

Politically,  this  way  of  life  affects  people  bybringing  them  together  to  talk,  act, 
and  work,  and  they  are  able  to  see  that  when  they  get  together  for  a  common  cause, 
they  can  get  things  done. 

Socially,  it  will  alter  and  perhaps  eradicate  the  Anglo  culture  which  has  been 
forced  down  the  throats  of  La  Raza,  the  Chicanos  and  the  Indians  living  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest  accomplishments  that  the  Co-op  might  achieve,  be¬ 
cause  it  shows  the  people  that  they  don’t  need  the  competition,  the  money,  the 
glitter  of  the  Anglo  way  of  life.  The  effect  on  the  people’s  lives  is  tremendc  ,  for 
they  see  that  the  ways  of  their  ancestors  were  good,  and  once  again  they  can  live  off 
the  land  on  their  own. 

Economically,  it  frees  the  people  from  the  white  man’s  chains  with  their 
paying  jobs  and  high  prices.  This  is  also  a  very  important  factor  in  the  success 
of  the  Co-op,  for  when  people  are  economically  free,  .heir  ounces  of  real  free¬ 
dom  become  much  greater. 

The  Co-op  has  about  15  full  time  volunteer-  who  live  in  tents,  cook  their  food 
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cooperatively  in  small  fires  on  the  ground,  and  work  in  the  fields  during  the  day. 
They  have  three  tractors  now,  and  very  good  relations  with  the  community  around 
them. 

A  hard-to-find  dirt  road  off  the  main  highway  leads  you  up  a  bumpy  trail  to  the 
small,  revolutionary  group  of  people  you  wouldn’t  expect  to  find  there.  The  people 
have  the  dirt  of  the  land  all  over  them,  there  is  no  running  water  (or  any  luxuries 
for  that  matter)  with  which  to  wash.  The  tents  are  small  and  badly  put  together 
except  for  the  main  one,  and  the  summer  nights  in  the  mountains  of  New  Mexico 
are  cold.  Spirits  are  high,  however,  and  it  is  reflected  in  the  mood,  in  the  faces, 
and  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

The  people  of  this  area  have  a  history  of  a  long,  hard  struggle  just  to  survive. 
A  farmer  here  relates  a  story  which  gives  an  example  of  how  the  people  have  been 

forced  to  live: 

"I  knew  some  people  from  Texas  named  Sanchez  who  used  to  farm  the  land  in  the 
1930's  for  a  gringo.  The  contract  said  they  were  supposed  to  share  the  crop,  half 
and  half.  The  Sanchez  family  worked  all  spring  and  summer,  planting  and  taking 
care  of  the  crops  andirrigation  and  hoeing.  When  this  was  done  and  it  was  time  for 
the  harvest,  the  gringo  got  a  rifle  and  told  Mr.  Sanchez  to  get  the  hell  out  of  there. 
Mr.  Sanchez  went  to  the  sheriff  to  complain  and  the  sheriff  told  him,  ‘You’re 
lucky  to  be  alive.’  And  the  sheriff  didn’t  do  anything  and  the  family  had  to  leave. 

"So  if  this  cooperative  hadn’t  been  started,  people  might  have  had  a  life  like  that 
family  in  Texas.” 

The  people  of  Tierra  Amarilia  have  discovered  that  the  fight  for  dignity, 
equality,  and  survival  cannot  be  won  through  the  G.mgo’j  way  of  life  and  have 
turned  to  'heir  ancestors  for  the  answer,  and  that's  where  they  found  it.  They 
realize  that  their  way  of  life  is  the  answer  for  their  people,  the  only  answer,  and 
La  Raza  will  fight  to  preserve  it. 
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Some  statistics  to  indicate  the  growth  of  draft  resistance:  According  to  FBI 
.  Director  J  Edgar  Hoover,  .appearing  before  the  House  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions,  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  30  June  1968,  1826  prosecutions  were  initiated 
for  Selective  Service  violations.  In  the  first  six  months  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  30 
June  1969,  1492  prosecutions  were  initiated.  But  here  and  elsewhere  in  the  country, 
the  number  of  prosecutions  represent  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  number  of  men 
resisting  the  draft. 

Of  the  1192  defendants  in  cases  of  alleged  Selective  Service  violations  in  1968, 
788  were  convicted  and  sentencedpnd  202  received  probation.  The  average  sentence’ 
for  draft  refusal  continues  to  rise: 

1965  -  21  months 

1966  -  26.4  months 

1967  -  32.1  months 

1969  -  37.3  months  (highest  since  1944) 


Note  that  in  our  undressing  of  local  draft  hoard  59,  we  have  added  the  Medical 
Advisors  and  Government  Appeal  Agents  assigned  to  this  board.  Each  local  board 
has  one  or  two  such  advisors  and  agents;  in  the  next  issue  we  will  talk  about  their 
function  in  the  Selective  Service  System. 

Draft  BovdSO - - 


H  J  Bernard,  79  retired,  former  Vice-Pres, 
Second  National  Bank 


4515  Oakshire 
621-5881 


Human  Computers 


Bernard  is  listed  in  the  Houston  Social  Register.  At  79,he  is  four  years 
beyond  the  legal  age  limit  for  local  board  members  as  proscribed  by 
the  regulations. 

Joseph  F  Montalbano,  63  Montalbano  Lumber  Co.  6006  Memorial  Dr 

862-2454 

Montalbano  is  also  Pres  of  Montalbano  &  Sons  Building  Co,  Palms 
Funeral  Home  and  Texas  Investors  Inc.  He  is  a  member  of  Houston’s 
Crime  Commission  and  Knights  of  Columbus.  He  has  been  on  Board  59 
since  1958. 

Leon  Magill  Armer,  63  Asst  Vice-Pres,  7211  Ashcroft 

Texas  Nat’l  Bank  of  Commerce  774-9432 

Armer  is  a  life  member  of  the  Houston  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  was 
appointed  member  of  Board  59  in  1962. 

John  H  Fadon,  69  retired  (former  rep  Oilwell  Supply,  1019  Cottage  Oaks 

Div  of  U  S  Steel)  681-4086 


Deny  CXX  Appeal 

On  July  15,  1969,  we  attended  a  hearing  in  Judg'  Hannay’s  Federal  District 
Court  on  a  motion  of  habeas  corpus  on  behalf  of  Joseph  Steiner,  a  registrant  of 
Board  59. 

Steiner’s  case  has  raised  the  controversy  in  Selective  Service  law  of  pre¬ 
judicial  review  and  due  process.  It  is  the  first  time  that  a  writ  for  habeas  corpus 
has  been  brought  at  the  same  time  that  the  registrant  was  refusing  induction  on 
July  3. 

The  draft  board’s  secretary  testified  that  on  June  4,1969,  during  the  board 
meeting  at  which  Steiner’s  Conscientious  Objector  appeal  was  denied,  the  board 
voted  on  the  classifications  of  782  registrants.  Each  registrant’s  case  is  supposed 
to  be  considered  individually.  All  votes  were  unanimous.  The  meeting  lasted  90 
minutes.  That  is  one  vote  every  7  seconds.  The  members  of  local  board  59  should 
be  preserved  for  posterity  as  examples  of  human  computers. 

Judge  Hannay  allowed  entry  into  the  record  the  fact  that  none  of  the  board 
members' live  in  the  area  over  which  they  reside.  He  has  given  Steiner’s  counsel 
one  week  to  prepare  a  brief  on  the  registrant’s  record.  The  case  resumes  next 
week. 


Alfred  C.  Finn  Jr,  56  architect,  6115  Burgoyne  Dr 

Finn  Maddox  &  Johnson  782-5258 

Finn  was  installed  as  worshipful  master  of  Grey  Lodge  No  329  on  June 
18,  1953.  Chronicle  (2/16/61):  “A  state  legislator  charged  that  the  San 
Jacinto  monument  was  made  of  ‘sorry,  cheap  old  rock.’  The  570 
foot  monument  is  safe  and  is  made  of  material  that  ’will  last  1000 
years,’  countered  Alfred  C  Finn  Jr,  an  architect  whose  father  design¬ 
ed  it.” 


Medical  Advisors: 

Dr.  Lynn  A  Bernard,  49 
2248  Stanmore  Dr. 
529-7112 

( Social  Registerite) 


Dr  Walter  J  Minor 
3411  Binz  Ave. 

The  Minor  Clinic 


Government  Appeal  Agent: 

F  ranklin  T  Baldwin,  79  attorney 

4408  Austin  St.  1630  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg 

529-0572 

Baldwin  is  listed  in  both  the  Social  Register  and  “Who’s  Who  in  Texas 
Today  1968”  He  is  a  former  Harris  County  assistant  district  attorney 
and  has  been  an  Appeal  Agent  for  25  years. 


Associate  Government  Appeal  Agents: 

Joseph  W  Cash,  57 
5118  Carew 

Presley  Ewing  Werlein  Jr,  53  attorney 

3221  Avalon  PI  1350  Esperson  Bldg 

524-5004 

Werlein  is  a  Social  Registerite  and  is  listed  in  "Who’s  Who  in  Texas 
Today,  1968.” 


Note  that  board  chairman  Bernard  has,  conveniently,  chosen  his  son.  Dr.  Lynn 
Bernard,  to  serve  as  one  of  the  board's  medical  advisors.  Fortunately  for  him,  the 
regulations  have  no  restrictions  against  keepingadvisorypersonnel  “in  the  family,” 
as  it  were. 

We  found  that  none  of  these  board  members,  nor  the  advisors  or  agents,  live 
within  the  area  over  which  they  preside.  Par  for  the  course. 


attorney 

600  San  Jacinto  Bldg 
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AUSTIN 

LEFTISTS 

ENJOINED 


By  Larry  Waterhouse 

Austin  —  The  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  University  of  Texas  brought  court 
action  against  two  radical  organizations 
last  week.  An  injunction  is  being  sought 
to  prohibit  the  Radical  Media  Project 
(RMP)  and  the  New  Left  Education 
Project  (NLEP)  from  selling  their  lit¬ 
erature  on  campus. 

The  organizations  are  being  defended 
by  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 
The  university  is  represented  by  the 
State  of  Texas  in  the  person  of  Attorney 
General  Crawford  Martin. 

This  incident  is  fairly  enlightening  — 
it  shows  where  the  administrations  are 
at  these  days.  Last  fall.  The  Rag, 
Austin’s  underground  paper,  was  being 
sold  on  the  UT  campus,  but  the  deans 
said  that  the  regents  rules  prohibit  on- 
campus  sales.  The  regulation  was  very 
vague  and  seemed  unenforceable. 

After  contacting  the  ACLU,  NLEP 
decided  to  sell  its  literature  at  Spring 
registration  in  order  to  test  the  rule. 
Two  students  were  brought  before  the 
disciplinary  committee,  but  the  charges 
were  dropped  because  of  the  vagueness 
of  the  rule.  The  Regents  quickly  issued 
a  new  rule  —  “no  solicitations  on  the 
campus  grounds.” 

The  situation  at  this  point  was  that 
NLEP  and  the  Rag  front.  Radical  Media 
Project,  could  sell  only  in  a  cubby 
hole  in  the  student  union.  There  was 
very  little  traffic  there,  and  to  make 
matters  worse,  the  union  demanded  ten 
percent  of  sales  receipts. 

The  objective  of  these  organizations 
was  to  get  their  literature  circulated 
as  widely  as  possible.  The  Regents 
rule  was  designed  to  keep  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  literature  to  a  minimum, 
and  therein  lay  the  conflict.  The  Re¬ 
gents,  it  appeared,  were  concerned 
that  alumni  and  state  officials  would 
encounter  radical  literature  being  sold 
on  the  west  mall  of  the  campus. 

In  mid-May,  two  students  represent¬ 
ing  the  organizations  decided  to  test 
the  regents’  new  rule  by  taking  any 
disciplinary  action  to  court.  The  ad¬ 
ministration  did  no  more  than  take  down 
the  names  of  the  two  students.  Deter¬ 
mined  not  to  let  the  issue  die  in  some 
bureaucratic  morass,  the  organizations 
were  making  plans  this  summer  for  a 
massive  sell-in  at  registration  in  the 
fall. 

And  then  the  news  broke  about  the 
injunction  against  the  organizations  that 
“wouldn’t  abide  by  the  rules.”  The 
administration’s  new  tactic  means  this: 
what  before  was  subject  to  a  disciplin¬ 
ary  committee  is  now  subject  to  fine 
and  imprisonment  for  breaking  a  court 
injunction. 

Clearly,  this  is  intended  to  stop 
students  from  testing  the  constitution¬ 
ality  of  the  rule  without  severe  reprisals 
A  conviction  could  be  appealed,  but  it 
would  cost  a  lot  of  money  —  something 
they  know  we  don’t  have. 

There  it  is!  Free  speech  exists  as 
long  as  you  stay  within  the  context 
that  is  set  for  you.  If  you  don’t  like  it, 
take  it  to  court.  Of  course,  you  risk 
large  fines  and  long  jail  terms  with  no 
appeal  unless  you  have  the  bread. 

To  this  date.  The  Rag  and  NLEP 
literature  are  still  being  distributed 
on  the  UT  campus  and  no  arrests  have 
been  made. 


Garage  Sale  for  U  of  H  14  Legal 
Defense  Fund.  We  need  donations  of 
anything  saleable.  We  will  pick  them 
up  when  requested,  beginning  August 
16.  Garage  sale  at  '4368  Graduate 
Circle  on  August  23.  For  pickup  call: 
748-5369,  747-4471,  748-6139,748- 
9734. 


ACTION  IN  CHICAGO 


SDS  has  called  for  national  actions  Oct.  11  in  Chicago  to  demand  that  U.S.  occu¬ 
pation  troops  pull  out  of  “Vietnam,  Latin  America,  all  other  foreign  countries, 

black  and  brown  communities  and  the  schools.” 

The  actions  are  planned  to  occur  around  the  time  of  the  trials  of  eight  people 
charged  with  conroiracy  for  their  activities  in  the  events  during  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  in  Chicago  last  summer. 

The  actions  should  be  different  from  previous  demonstrations  against  the  Viet¬ 
nam  war,  since  the  politics  concentrate  on  U.S.  imperialism,  not  just  the  war  in 
Vietnam  itself.  Also,  SDSers  will  be  doing  considerable  organizing  during  the 
weeks  preceeding  the  actions  to  urge  people  other  than  just  students  to  participate. 

Some  of  the  demands  that  the  actions  might  embody  are:  Free  Huey  Newton 
(of  the  Black  Panthers)  and  all  political  prisoners;  No  more  surtax;  Independence 
for  Puerto  Rico;  Solidarity  with  (Chicago)  conspiracy  8;  Support  for  GIs’  rights 

and  GI  rebellions. 

Houston  SDS  will  be  coordinating  local  support  for  the  actions.  The  group  will 
distribute  educational  materials,  sponsor  speakers  from  the  SDS  national  office 
and  arrange  transportation  to  Chicago. 

People  interested  in  more  information  on  the  fall  actions  should  contact  Houston 
SDS  through  Space  City  News. 

Articles  dealing  with  the  politics  behind  the  action  will  appear  in  later  issues 
of  SCN. 


One  of  Chicago  W 
Coming  to  Hdurion 


On  August  14,  Linda  Quint,  22,  one 
of  the  “Chicago  15”  will  be  in  Houston 
to  share  her  experiences  in  anti-war 
organizing.  She  was  one  of  15  young 
activists  who  destroyed  approximately 
50,000  draft  files  at  a  south  side  Chi¬ 
cago  draft  board  in  the  early  morning 
of  May  25. 

Linda  has  worked  as  a  staff  member 
for  the  American  Friends  Service  Com¬ 
mittee  in  Chicago  for  the  last  half 
year,  organizing  draft  information  cen¬ 
ters  in  southern  Illinois.  Her  action  was 
taken  Individually,  but  national  AFSC 
in  Philadelphia  has  Issued  a  statement 
support]  the  liberating  of  draft  files. 

The  Chicago  action  was  an  attempt 
to  demonstrate  the  relationship  between 
an  oppressive  foreign  policy  and  an 
oppressive  domestic  policy.  Most  of 
the  liberated  files  belonged  to  black 
registrants  living  in  Chicago’s  largest 
ghetto,  but  the  board  Is  located  in 
Gage  Park,  a  middle-class  white  nei¬ 
ghborhood. 

The  time  and  location  of  Linda’s 
speaking  engagement  have  not  yet  been 
determined.  Contact  Space  City  News 
for  more  information. 
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Snake  Lady  Tells  All 

A  Day  at  the  Circus 


By  Dennis  Fitzgerald 

The  circus  is  in  a  box  now.  Ringling 
Brothers  and  Barnum  and  Bailey  and 
air-conditioning.  I  went  down  to  see  if 
they’d  killed  it,  and  came  back  with¬ 
out  the  answer. 

The  question  is,  can  you  kill  amyth? 
Red-nosed  clowns,  flying  young  men, 
ballerinas  on  tightropes,  tigers,  wrink¬ 
led  elephants,  sawdust  and  hay,  side¬ 
show  freaks:  none  of  it’s  ever  been 
quite  real  to  us  marks  —  so  how  do 
you  tell  if  it’s  better,  worse  or  even 
different?  You  ask  somebody  who  knows. 

When  she  was  14,  Kitty  Lee  did  what 
all  the  other  kids  only  dreamed  of 
doing.  She  ran  away  to  the  circus. 

Now  she’s  Miss  Josephine,  the  snake 
lady.  She  hauls  pythons  from  a  wooden 
box  and  drapes  them  around  her  neck. 

On  die  platform  to  her  left  is  a  man 
from  Cuba  who  ties  his  legs  in  knots. 
To  her  right  is  a  tiny  lady  who  was  a 
munchkin  in  the  original  Wizard  of 
Oz  movie. 

The  circus  in  Houston  hasn't  been 
under  die  canvas  for  a  good  many 
years,  but  settling  into  the  Astrohall 
is  something  else. 

"The  circus  is  changing,”  she  said, 
"but  the  old  traditions  are  still  there. 
And  the  superstitions. 

"Like  not  eating  unshelled  peanuts 
and  not  whistling  in  the  dressing  room. 
These  people  take  those  superstitions 
very  seriously.  Those  are  things  that 
you  just  don’t  do.  And  abirdinthe  tent. 
A  loose  bird  in  the  tent  means  death. 

‘‘It’s  very  cliquish  still.  There’s  a 
definite  pecking  order  and  performers 
can  be  real  snobs.  The  aerial  artists 
have  the  most  prestige.  Then  slack 
wire  artists;  people  who  work  with  the 
big  animals  —  elephants,  lions  — 
lions  come  before  elephants ;  the  ground 
acrobats;  clowns  are  further  down. 

The  sideshows  are  changing  more 
rapidly  then  the  circus,  she  said. 
"There  aren’t  as  many  true  freaks 
being  born  nowadays  —  thank  God. 

“And  the  old  ones  are  dying.  Freaks 
don’t  usually  live  a  long  time.  Just 
within  the  last  year  four  that  I’ve  work¬ 
ed  with  have  died.  The  giants,  for  in¬ 
stance.  They’re  especially  susceptible 
to  things  like  arthritis,  curvature  of 
the  spine,  heart  problems.  The  big¬ 
gest  giant  I  ever  worked  with  was  9-4. 
He  died  when  he  was  21  and  he  was 
stiH  growing. 

‘‘Sword  swallowers,  flame  manipula¬ 
tors,  snake  charmers  —  that’s  what 
you’ll  see  more  of  in  sideshows.” 

Kitty  doesn’t  mourn  the  passing  of 
canvas:  "Do  you  know  howmanypeople 
used  to  collapse  from  heat  prostra¬ 
tion?'’ 

"No.” 

“Plenty,”  she  said. 


"Of  course,  sometimes  you  miss  the 
flapping  of  the  canvas.  But  there  was 
always  the  danger,  that  the  tent  would 
go  down  in  a  heavy  rainstorm.  This  is 
better.  It’s  safer  and  more  comfort¬ 
able. 

"The  acts  are  better  today.  I’ve 
been  with  circuses  and  carnivals  24 
years  and  they’re  better  now.” 

Ok,  so  maybe  the  circus  isn’t  dead. 
But  what  about  the  kids?  This  is  the 
age  of  McLuhan,  and  the  trapeze  art¬ 
ist  can  never  do  his  thing  high  enough, 
fast  enough  or  beautiful  enough  to  awe 
those  inculcated  by  the  boob  tube  and 
Pana  vision. 

Well,  hardly  ever.  There  are  mo¬ 
ments.  Squeals  of  panic  or  excitement. 
Who  can  deny  it?  But  as  I  watched  the 
kids  watch  the  circus,  mostly  they 
squirmed  and  asked  for  more  popcorn 
or  a  hat  with  a  feather  in  it  or  a 
Walt  Disney  magic  wand. 

"Kids  don’t  run  away  to  join  the  cir¬ 
cus  anymore,”  said  Kitty.  “They can’t. 
There’s  just  no  room  for  them.  It’s 
all  families  now. 

“There  aren’t  as  many  Americans 
in  the  circus.  Especially  aerialists/or 
instance.  There’s  too  much  work  in 
learning  that.  They’re  mostly  Euro¬ 
peans.  Americans  are  after  the  fast 
buck.” 

I  tried  to  draw  Kitty  out  about  poli¬ 
tics.  What  do  the  circus  people  think 
about  what’s  happening  in  the  country, 
about  the  war,  students?  A  lot  of  the 
performers  (most  of  the  younger  ones) 
have  long  hair.  What  does  that  mean? 

But  Kitty  wouldn’t  buy  it.  Her  voluble 
replies  to  questions  about  snakes  sud¬ 
denly  became  one  sentence  disclaim¬ 
ers,  shrugs.suspicious  glances. 

"They  wear  their  hair  long  because 
it’s  a  matter  of  personal  choice ...  cir¬ 
cus  people  have  different  opinions  just 
like  any  other  random  group  of  people..” 

Mostly  she  didn’t  seem  interested. 


so  we  talked  about  snakes  some  more. 

"I  used  to  work  with  venomnous 
snakes,”  she  told  me. 

(I  though  she  said  "feminist  snakes” 
and  she  looked  at  me  like  I  had  to  be 
the  dumbest  mark  in  a  decade  when  I 
asked  what  those  were.) 

"Poisonous.  Cottonmouths, cobras.” 

"Were  they  really  poisonous?” 

“Of  course.  I  got  bit  once.  They  had 
to  rush  me  to  the  hospital  and  shoot 
an  antidote  into  me.  Pretty  scary  for 
a  while.” 

We  talked  some  more  about  snakes. 
The  two  she  has  now  are  8-1/2  and 
15-1/2  feet  long  and  weigh  35  and  125 
pounds  respectively.  Impressive  and 
beautiful  animals.  The  evening  I  was 
there  one  husky  young  male  spectator 
was  so  impressed  at  the  sight  of  her 
larger  speciman  that  he  fainted  dead 
away.  “That  happens  occasionally,” 
she  chuckled. 

At  Astrohall  she  works  seven  days 
a  week,  nine  to  ten  hours  a  day,  but 
just  shrugs  at  the  suggestion  that  this 
is  unreasonable.  "TTiis  is  the  first 
place  I  ever  worked  that  was  com¬ 
pletely  air-conditioned,  and  I  can  keep 
my  TV  on  the  platform.  Also  it’s  nice 
to  be  in  one  place  for  the  summer.” 

I  got  similar  reactions  from  other 
members  of  the  sideshow:  not  good, 
but  better. 

When  I  left  to  go  into  the  circus, 
Kitty  smiled  and  gave  me  a  "v”  sign. 

I  smiled  and  hoped  I  understood  her. 
(I  don’t  know;  we  marks  are  such  sim¬ 
ple  creatures.) 

Inside  the  circus,  I  climbed  up  to  my 
$2  grey  bench.  (For  an  extra  buck  I 
could  have  been  down  front  in  an  orange 


Photo  by  Darlene  Burleson 
Drawing  by  Kerry  Fitzgerald 


folding  chair,  but  then  I’d  already 
spent  a  dollar  just  to  get  into  the  park¬ 
ing  lot  and  I  still  wanted  some  cotton 
candy.) 

Red  and  white  bunting  is  draped  from 
the  ceiling  to  give  the  room  more  the 
appearance  of  a  tent  shape.  It  doesn’t 
look  a  lot  different  from  my  memories 
of  the  big  top  —  about  the  same  size, 
three  rings  surrounded  by  thg  hippo¬ 
drome. 

Tradition  is  a  big  word  there.  The 
ringmaster  kept  saying,  ‘‘And  now 
Ringling  Brothers  and  Barnum  and 
Bailey  presents  the  traditional ...  and 
the  traditional  ...  and  the  traditional..” 

At  the  end  of  the  show,  everyone 
marches  around  the  hippodrome  holding 
little  American  flags;  there’s  a  big 
Uncle  Sam  clown  on.  stilts;  every¬ 
thing’s  red,  white  aiid  blue;  some  girls 
have  red  and  white  leotards  with  blue 
stars  painted  on  at  the  stomach  and 
crotch.  The  ringmaster  sings  ‘‘Born 
Free,”  and  everyone  races  to  get  to 
the  parking  lot  first. 


So  what  can  I  say?  Are  the  perform¬ 
ers  exploited?  Yes,  I  suppose  so,  but 
very  little  more  or  less  than  the  rest 
of  us.  Probably  Kitty’s  right.  In  Astro¬ 
hall  it’s  cleaner,  cooler,  safer,  easier. 
You  can’t  begrudge  the  performers 
those  reforms.  If  you  miss  the  way  it 
used  to  be,  you’re  a  romantic:  that  is, 
you  didn’t  have  to  be  there  then. 

You  can  resent  the  way  Hofheinz 
does  things  in  the  same  way  you  re¬ 
sent  the  first  guy  who  put  Santa  Claus 
into  Macy’s. 

It’s  nice  they  gave  the  old  guy  a  soft 
chair  and  the  chance  to  do  a  little 
moonlighting,  but  doesn’t  he  know 
they’re  charging  the  kids  a  buck  to 
have  their  pictures  taken  with  him? 

It’s  nothing  against  Santa  Claus  or 
the  circus,  but  they  seem  to  have  fallen 
in  with  bad  company. 
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Earth  House  HoK.  by  Gary  Snyd.r, 
New  Directions  Paperback,  143pp,  $1.95. 


A»,  V.  .»..!! 


Gary  Snyder  spoke  at  a  Berkeley 
teach-in  on  ecology  and  politics  recent¬ 
ly.  It  was  the  end  of  a  long  afternoon, 
at  the  end  of  two  very  long  weeks, 
and  most  of  the  students  had  gone  on 
about  their  business;  but  those  who  stay¬ 
ed  found  their  poet. 

Snyder  understood  that  People’s  Park 
was  not  an  Issue,  not  a  Symbol,  not  a 
mere  Incident  seeking  confrontation,  but 
an  intimation  of  a  need  at  once  solid 
and  visionary  —  the  long  twilight 
struggle  for  what  he  called  “the  non- 
negotiable  demands  of  the  earth.”  Ev¬ 
eryone  there  hushed  and  moved  closer 
to  the  podium. 


One  measure  of  the  abstractedness 
of  so  many  on  the  left  is  that  a  well- 
known  Berkeley  politico  dared  to  follow 
Snyder  with  a  rasping  tactical  broad¬ 
side,  as  if  Snyder  had  not  already  made 
plain  the  stakes.  Almost  everyone  left. 

Snyder  calls  himself  a  “Dharma  rev¬ 
olutionary”  and  the  left  dare  not  dis¬ 
miss  him.  You  can  consign  him  to  one 
or  another  tradition  —  Thoreau,  Ker- 
ouac’s  beats.  Western  Zen-seekers  — 
and  he  is  indeed  all  of  diem.  But  there 
is  something  about  him  too  in  which  the 
San  Francisco  Diggers  found  early 
inspiration:  it  is  tender  without  weak¬ 
ness,  earth-seeking  without  romance, 
religious  without  reverence, combative 
without  cant.  He  is  a  poet  who  uses 
words  sparely  and  is  not  used  by  them. 

Earth  House  Hold  is  a  book  you  can 
have  a  conversation  with;  it  should  have 
been  published  loose-leaf.  The  bulk  is. 
diary  jottings  from  Snyder's  1950’s 
wanderings,  on  mountains  and  ships; 
there  are  also  short  and  pointed  essays 
(extended  jottings)  on  Indian  legends, 
poetry,  the  family  (an  argument  for 
the  matrilineal  family  which  women's 
liberation  groups  as  well  as  male 
counterparts  should  take  up),  Buddhism, 
commune-tribes,  perception. 


To  me,  the  whole  amounts  to  a  fresh 
reminder  of  the  transcendent  stakes  of 
a  socialist  revolution:  flashes  of  inte¬ 
grated  ways  of  living.  Snyder  does  not 
pose;  this  and  the  openness  of  his  per¬ 
ception  save  him  from  the  flimsy  if 
attractive  politics  of  self-indulgence. 

Unlike  some  flower  people,  he  is  tak¬ 
en  with  the  reality  of  the  world  out¬ 
side  himself,  so  he  is  not  putting  us 
on  when  he  calls  himself  a  revolu¬ 
tionary,  and  he  doesn’t  mean  "you’ve 
got  to  change  your  mind  instead.” 

Of  courses  he  misses  much,  which  a 
poet  cannot  afford  to,  let  alone  a 
revolutionary  poet.  The  people  in  his 
world  are  marginal  people  --  forest 
rangers,  islanders,  sailors  --  and  he 
does  not  contact  the  textures  of  ord¬ 
inary  desperate  life  as  ordinarypeople 
live  it. 


He  is  wholly  Yankee  in  his  doubts: 
he  is  convinced  in  his  experience  of  the 
claims  of  the  earth,  and  thinks  no 
nation  in  the  world  has  heeded  them. 

I  don’t  know  about  China,  but  I  think 
he’s  wrong  >about  Cuba  and  certainly 
the  Vietnamese  are  paving  the  best  of 
tributes  to  their  soil  by  ridding  it  of 
the  U.S.  Army. 

Sure,  let’s  argue  with  Gary  Snyder, 
fill  what  he  leaves  empty  --  but  inside 
the  family. 

Snyder  can  help  us  do  one  thing  we’ve 
scanted,  which  is  to  understand  how 
American  capitalism  rips  up  everthing 
of  value,  to  taste  the  concreteness 
of  the  loss  and  to  broadcast  visions 
of  a  new  civilization  which  knows 
coexistance  with  the  earth. 

The  class  struggle,  remember,  must 
point  toward  a  prize,  a  happy  ending. 
And  ii.  the  struggle  for  a  higher  plane 
of  human  life,  Eayth  House  Hold  is  a 
green  arsenal. 
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prominent  in  the  cotton  business.  (In 
1956,  he  was  one  of  four  individials  and 
eight  corporations  indicted  on  charges 
of  violating  antitrust  laws  in  connection 
with  the  purchase  of  more  than  $20 
million  worth  of  government-owned 
cotton.  The  charge  was  conspiring 
to  restrain  competition.)  The  Beaches 
are  in  die  Social  Register. 

Sonny  Look  is  a  well-known  Houston 
restaurant  owner-operator.  In  addition 
to  his  restaurants,  be  has  interest  in 
Ramada  Inn  motels.  He  is  a  director 
of  North  Side  Bank  and  has  been  in¬ 
volved  in  numerous  civic  activities. 

The  Kempner  family  is  a  prominent 
millionaire  Galveston  family.  R.  Lee 
Kempner  was  mentioned  in  our  last 
issue  as  a  former  part-owner  of  KHOU- 
TV  (Channel  11). 


Magic  Carpet 


KBNO-FM  (ABC  affiliate) 

KBNO  was  first  licensed  in  1964 
to  Briar  Bayou  Corp.,  owned  by  Jerry 
R.  and  Robert  E.  Daniel.  The  Daniel 
brothers  also  own  Vieux  Carre  Town- 
house  (where  the  station  is  located)  as 
well  as  ‘‘extensive  real  estate  in  the 
surrounding  area.” 

Earlier  this  month  the  sale  of  KBNO 
to  KCCH  Inc.,  a  division  of  Culligan 
Communications  of  New  York,  was 
announced.  Matthew  J.  Culligan,  head  of 
Culligan  Communications,  is  also  pres¬ 
ident  of  Curtis  Publishing  Co.  Culligan 
Communications  has  also  applied  to 
purchase  KEIR-FM  in  Dallas.  Sales 
price  of  KBNO  was  estimated  at 
$400,000. 


KBNO  station  manager  Dick  Bone  lie 
says  of  the  competitive  demands  on  his 
listeners,  “Our  listeners  bowl,  surf, 
go  to  the  symphony,  the  ball  games  and 
polo  matches,  or  Just  hang  around  their 
own  swimming  pool.  We  know  we  have 
to  give  him  a  lot  more  than  just  sound 
to  get  and  keep  his  attention.  So,  we 
invite  him  to  “fly  away  on  our  magic 
carpet  of  adventure  and  fun.’  The  nice 
thing,”  laughs  Bonelle,  “it  works!” 

I  guess  we  know  what  kind  of  people 
listen  to  KBNO. 

Channel  20 

In  1965  United  Artists  Broadcasting 
Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  United  Artists 
Corp,  well-known  Hollywood  film-ma¬ 
kers,  applied  for  the  FCC’s  permit  to 
build  Houston’s  third  UHF  channel, 
KUAB-TV.  United  Artists  also  owns 
a  TV  station  in  Lorain,  Ohio.  United 
Artists  Corp  is  in  turn  owned  by  Tran- 
samerica  Corp,  a  “diversified  service 
company”  with  assets  of  over  $3  biUion. 

Hie  FCC  challenged  the  application 
on  two  grounds:  that  United  Artists 
had  not  provided  sufficient  evidence 
that  75%  of  its  stock  is  owned  by  US 
citizens,  and  that  United  Artists  had 
been  hit  by  anti-trust  complaints.  Pre¬ 
sumably  the  challenge  was  dropped,  as 
United  Artists  was  eventually  awarded 
the  permit. 

In  May,  1969,  United  Artists  filed 
application  to  sell  its  construction  per¬ 
mit  for  Channel  20  “to  facilitate  the 
still  pending  merger  of  its  parent, 
Transamerica,  with  Metromedia,”  a 
national  network  which  itself  owns  11 
radio  and  five  TV  stations.  Two  months 
earlier  Metro  had  announced  its  pur¬ 
chase  of  WFLO-TV  in  Chicago,  and  they 
had  to  remain  within  the  FCC’s  seven- 
station  limit 

Broadcasting  Magazine  reported  in 
June  that  the  merger  was  caUed  off 
“at  least  partially  because  of  fears 
of  government  tlisapprovaL  ” 

Nevertheless,  the  permit  to  build 
Channel  20  was  bought  for  an  undis¬ 


closed  sum  by  Houston  Broadcasting 
Co,  owned  by:  Glendon  E  Johnson,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Great  Southern  Life  Insurance 
(assets  $39  million);  his  brother,  Fr¬ 
anklin  Johnson,  a  Utah  attorney;  Rob¬ 
ert  K  Franklin,  president  of  RFK  In¬ 
dustries,  Houston;  and  Orson  C  Clay, 
a  financial  executive  of  Pennzoil  U- 
nited  Inc. 

Glendon  Johnson  is  president  of  Hous¬ 
ton  Broadcasting.  When  news  of  the 
purchase  first  circulated  in  Houston, 
eyebrows  raised  as  Johnson’s  name  was 
confused  with  Lyndon  Johnson.  Although 
Lyndon  has  long  been  a  hustler  in  the 
media  world,  as  far  as  we  can  teU 
this  is  the  first  such  venture  by  these 
representatives  of  Houston’s  corporate 
elite. 


tie  magazines  for  every  race,  creed, 
and  color.  However,  by  controlling 
every  MAJOR  opinion- molding  insti¬ 
tution  in  the  country,  members  of  the 
upper  class  play  a  predominant  role 
in  determining  the  framework  within 
which  decisions  on  important  issues 
are  reached.” 


' Objective 9 
Media 


Anecdote  on  our  “objective,  serve- 
the-public  broadcasters”:  we  read  in 
the  Chronicle  on  July  3  that  radio 
station  KITE-AM  in  San  Antonio  had 
announced  a  policy  of  no  longer  air¬ 
ing  “news  of  student  protesters.”  Pub¬ 
lic  response  was  “100  to  1”  in  favor 
of  the  policy,  the  station  claimed. 
“The  banker  who  called  said  it  was 
the  greatest  thing  since  sliced  bread.” 
The  station  is  owned  by  Doubleday  & 
Co,  New  York  publishers. 

Our  position  on  media  control  is 
stated  by  William  Domhoff  in  Who 
Rules  America?  He  says  that  the  power 
wielded  by  members  of  the  ruling  class 
is  subtle  and  invisible;  that  “there 
are  thousands  of  locally  owned  news¬ 
papers,  hundreds  of  locally  owned  ra¬ 
dio  and  TV  stations,  and  dozens  of  lit- 


Women 


Look  for  the  third  article  on  women’s 
oppression  and  liberation  in  the  next 
issue  of  Space  City  News.  The  article 
wiU  deal  with  women  in  jobs. 
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grub  bag: 

Communes 
and  Survival 

bv  Ita  Jones 

LIBERATION  News  Service 

A  pessimism  is  growing  among  us,  gnawing  at  us  in  our  daily  lives,  whenever  we 
read  a  newspaper,  talk  to  another  blind  person,  or  simply  remember  that  enough 
nerve  gas  is  stored  near  Denver  airport  to  destroy  everyone  in  this  world  3  times 
over.  And  hot  only  our  world  will  vanish,  remember,  but  those  of  all  the  other  civil¬ 
izations  which  have  blossomed  on  this  planet  —  from  the  remotest  parts  of  Africa 
to  China  in  its  Golden  Age  —  and  all  the  works  of  beauty  they  have  given  us,  will  go 
with  it. 

“To  arms'”  one  can  say  to  the  people.  “Rise  up  and  break  the  chains  that  oppress 
you,  including  your  fear  of  the  end  of  the  world;  bend  back  the  wonders  of  technology 
from  suicide,  to  sheer  creation.”  There  are  no  ears,  nor  eyes  ..  their  thoughts 
spoon-fed  to  them  ...  beep  beep  ...  “73%  of  1500  people  interviewed  today  approved 
the  forthcoming  ABM,  indicating  a  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  decision.  Not 
only  will  America  be  made  safer  now,  but  we  will  possess  another  several  thousand 
supercocks  to  rape  the  world  with  ...  beep.” 


stand  myself  and  live  in  a  cabin  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  while  those  who  are  op¬ 
pressed  do  their  own  fighting,  I  always  think  of  the  two  ancient  paths  to  Nirvana. 
One  is  called  Hinayana  (or  the  lesser  vehicle)  and  according  to  this  story  Buddha 
.attained  'Nirvana  when  he_reached  and  entered  it^  and  it  is  up  to  each  maato  walk 
that  path  alone,  trying  by  his  own  efforts  to  bring  himself  in  each  life  closer  to  it. 
If  he  keeps  being  reborn,  if  be  remains  poor  and  hungry  and  further  than  ever  away 
from  peace,  the  responsibility  is  his  own. 

Thefe  is  a  second  path  believed  in  by  others,  called  the  great  way,  the  Mahayana. 
Buddha  on  the  brink  of  Nirvana  realized  that  true  happiness  for  him  would  be 
impossible  as  long  as  there  are  so  many  people  on  earth  who  are  wretched;  that 
there  would  be  no  peace  for  him  as  long  as  he  knew  about  and  had  feelings  for  the 
unhappy  left  behind.  He  didn’t  pass  through  the  enchanted  gate  to  nothingness,  but 

rather  will  wait  at  the  brink  until  every  one  can  enter  with  him.  (Possibly  the  two 
stories  represent  the  two  sides  of  mam  —  the  selfish  and  the  selfless).  Needless 
to  say,  the  wealthy  in  India  belive  the  first  is  the  way.  The  hope  of  the  masses  lies 
in  the  second. 

No  matter  how  many  of  us  drop  out,  the  ruling  class,  the  profiteers,  and  the 
military- industrial  complex  know  what  they  need  to  thrive  on  --  and  the  simple 
joys  of  living  in  peace  in  a  beautiful  world  is  not  their  bag.  This  leads  me  to 
assume  that  as  long  as  the  power  is  in  their  hands,  the  situation  that  the  world  is 
in  will  continue  to  grow  worse.  It’s  up  to  us  to  organize  the  people.  As.  for  the 
reactionaries,  it’s  up  to  us  to  organize  the  people  to  overthrow  them. 


Beautiful  old  French  love  songs.  Songs  of  resistance  and  death,  flow  through  me. 
There  are  wet  trees  outside  my  window.  A  lace  of  shadow  tossed  across  the  floor. 
Dark  geraniums  sway  in  the  deep  blue  early  morning  breeze. 

Living  together  in  close  groups,  apart  from  what  is  essentially  a  society  of  strang¬ 
ers,  can  be  a  source  of  sanity.  In  the  cities,  mountains,  hills  and  desert,  communes 
have  flowered  and  reached  into  the  past,  bringing  forth  handicrafts,  beautiful  ways 
of  doing  and  making  things,  art  forms  on  the  verge  of  dying,  discovering  ways  of 
living  in  peace  of  mind  even  if  bombs  do  hang  over  our  heads.  ..... 
Cooking  for  large  groups  is  simple  only  after  the  group  of  people  living  together 
decides  to  eat  a  good  meal  every  night,  and  stops  trusting  to  the  hit  or  miss  method. 
Whatever  is  being  spent  on  “meals  out”  can  be  better  spent  with  minimal  planning. 

For  a  dollar  per  person  and  even  much  less,  each  dinner  can  be  a  delicious  and 
healthy  one.  Collecting  the  money  once  a  week  seems  to  be  the  simplest  method,  me 
division  of  labor  can  take  innumerable  patterns.  ,  .  ,. 

To  leave  the  cooking  to  those  who  can  cook  and  the  cleaning  to  those  who  can  t,  per¬ 
petuates  what  I  consider  to  be  a  bad  situation.  Every  human  being  should  be  able  to 
prepare  a  meal  for  15  people,  be  it  hot  dogs  and  beans  or  beef  stroganoff  ...  Thanks 
to  this  and  many  other  systems.boys  grow  into  men  who  can’t  so  much  as  sew  on 
a  button  and  girls  grow  into  women  knowing  little  else.  Those  who  can  cook  must  De 
willing  to  eat  a  few  not  so  tasty  meals  and  work  on  the  dish  squad  now  and  then,  so 
that  those  who  need  practice  and  a  chance  to  develop  this  skill  creatively,  can  get  it. 

Meat  is  the  most  expensive  part  of  each  meal,  and  the  hardest  part  for  a  non-cook 
to  handle,  because  it  comes  in  many  different  forms,  the  quantity  necessary  is 
hard  to  judge,  and  the  methods  of  cooking  which  give  the  best  results  are  not  always 
obvious.  To  begin  with,  ground  beef  is  one  of  the  cheapest  forms  to  buy  meat  m. 
By  its  very  nature,  it  can  be  stretched  to  serve  any  number  of  people,  and  can  be 
the  base  for  either  the  most  mundane  or  magnificent  meals. 

Years  ago  my  mother  somehow  came  up  with  an  incredible  sweet  and  sour  meat- 
ball  dish  which  I’ve  had  the  joy  of  making  for  many  groups  of  people  since  then. 

The  ingredients  will  be  surprising,  and  the  results  cannot  fail  to  please  everyone. 
I  hope  that  those  of  you  still  shy  of  combining  previously  uncombined  things  will  try  it. 


For  15  people. 

‘  1.  Put  5  pounds  of  fresh  ground  beef  into  a  huge  bowl  or  pot  (for  mix¬ 

ing).  Add  5  eggs,  2  large  coarsely  grated  onions,  salt  fy  pepper  to  taste, 
and  a  good  sprinkling  of  garlic  salt.  Mix  well  with  your  (clean)  hands. 

1/2  cup  snipped  parsley  can  be  added  if  you  like. 

2.  Heat  the  biggest  frying  pan  you  have  with  a  layer  of  vegetable  oil 
across  the  bottom.  Make  small  meatballs  (quarter-size)and  brown  them 
in  the  pan.  As  the  meatballs  are  ready,  move  them  to  a  bowl,  because 
you’ll  never  have  enough  room  in  the  pan  for  all  that  meat.  It’s  a  lot  of 
meatballs. 

Relax.  Turn  on  or  turn  on  the  radio.  Pull  up  a  chair  and  sit  down. 

Let  someone  else  dig  .in  and  really  help  you.  Between  the  batches.  sDoon 
-  out’the  excess  liquid  in  the  pan,  add  oil  as  necessary.  There’s  no  need., 
to  keep  the  bowl  of  finished  meatballs  warm, you’ll  be  reheating  them 
in  the  sauce  anyway. 

3.  When  all  the  meatballs  are  done,  into  a  large  pot  empty  4  bottles 
of  “hot”  (that  is,  tangy)  ketchup  and  4  jars  of  Welches  grape  jeUy, 
and  simmer  over  a  very  low  flame  until  both  are  melted  together, 
stirring  now  and  then.  Meantime,  using  the  same  pan  you  made  the  meat¬ 
balls  in  (with  the  bits  of  meat  and  oil  still  in  it)  lightly  sautee  a  couple 
of  bell  green  peppers  cut  into  quarters  with  the  pieces  simply  puUed 
apart.  After  a  minute,  add  the  contents  of  this  pan  to  the  simmering 
sauce,  along  with  the  meatballs.  Simmer  gently  15  minutes  ...  or  until  the 
rice  is  ready; 

4.  A  big  pot  of  rice  can  be  made  during  this  last  simmering  period, 
over  which  the  meatballs  are  served.  With  iced  tea  and  a  large  salad 
voq  have  a  wonderful  meal.  To  make  this  for  2-5  people,  use  1  pound  of 
meat/ 1  bottle  of  ketchup  to  each  jar  of  jelly.  Whatever  is  left  will  keep 

•  well  in  the  fridge  and  can  be  reheated  easily  (a  bit  of  water  may  be 
needed).  For  desert,  large  pans  of  cool  jello  served  with  unwhipped 
cream,  or  a  large  cold  watermelon  in  wedges  will  make  everyone  happy. 

The  question  is, how  happy  can  we  reaUybe,  even  on  communes.  Whenever  I  am 
asked  if  I  am  willing  to  sacrifice  the  togetherness  of  my  own  head, the  happiness 
of  my  own  only  life,  for  a  bloody  mess  called  revolution  which  the  majority  of  the 
people  in  America  don’t  want  anyway, when  I  could  just  as  weU  expand  and  under- 


PLACITAS  N.M.  (LNS)  --  Get  ahold  of  the  Whole  Earth  Catalog  ($5  from  the 
Portola  Institute,  558  Santa  Cruz,  Meno  Park,  Cal.  94025)  if  you  intend  to  do  any 
serious  camping  or  would  like  to  know  what’s  happening  in  books  of  and  about  the 
alternative  life  style.  ......... 

Those  staring  at  the  stars  each  night  should  know  that  the  best  way  to  avoid 
Forestry  Service  heat  is  to  buy  a  Golden  Eagle  vehicle  sticker  ($7)  which  is  good 
for  any  national  park  (inquire  at  campers’  stores).  People  should  also  be  ready  to 
face  increased  harassment  over  where  they  choose  to  sleep.  The  Colorado  legisla¬ 
ture,  uptight  over  the  now-defunct  Pepper  Glen  Festival  planned  for  Aspen,has 
passed  a  law  calling  for  penalties  of  up  to  90  days  for  those  convicted  of  squatting 
on  unoccupied  land. 

How  to  Stay  Alive  in  the  Woods,  by  Bradford  Angier  (Collier  Books,  959) 
is  still  the  best  book  around  for  general  information  on  surviving  in  the  wilderness, 
and  Seattle  is  the  cheapest  place  in  the  country  to  buy  camping  equipment. 
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Launching  pads  .. 


Space  City  News  at  : 

DOWNTOWN: 


Big  City  News 

1414  Milam 

LV  Drive  -  In 

3616  Scott 

MEMORIAL  AREA 

Brown’s  Book  Store  1013  Fannin 

Mandola  Grocery 

3811  Ennis 

Cool  Cue  #1 

12424  Memorial 

Dirty  Jim’s 

716  Preston 

Maurice’s  Records 

1501  Blodgett 

Record  Gallery 

12850  Memorial 

F ox  News 

1520  Texas 

Melissa’s  Book  Store 

2408  Wheeler 

Malone’s  News 

918  Texas 

Ricci’s  Pizza 

3810  Wheeler 

WESTBURY  SQUARE 

&  FONDREN  SQ 

Mind  Mart 

Commerce  &  Fannin 

Save  U 

3401  Holman 

Mr  Fantasy 

Westbury  Square 

Rosalie’s  News 

1402  Texas 

Speck’s  Bar  B  Q 

3525  Wheeler 

Sound  Shop 

Westbury  Square 

Sam  Houston  Book  Store  918  Travis 

U-Totem 

3944  Scott 

Revolution 

Fondren  Square 

US  Factory 

810  Preston 

U-Totem  #31 

3449  Blodgett 

Scott’s  Surf  Shop  6602  Maple  Ridge 

World  News 

1208  Texas 

(Bellaire) 

Lamplight  Smoke 

Shop  120  Milam 

MONTROSE  AREA: 

The  Men’s  Room 

120  Milam 

Family  Hand  Restaurant  2400  Brazos 

NORTHSIDE: 

Pandora’s  LTD 

120  Milam 

First  Family  Gallery  Taft  &  Fairview 

House  of  Wheels 

3422  N  Shepherd 

PMMP 

120  Milam 

Guys  News 

3622  S  Main 

Surf  House 

1729  1/2  W  34th 

Head  Dress  Bagby  &  McGowen 

Northwest  Cycle 

1737  W  34th 

THIRD  WARD: 

Pagan  School 

903  Welch 

Discount  Car  Stereo 

1717  W  34th 

Bella  U-Save  Records  3443  Blodgett 

Grey  Shoe  Clinic 

2573  N  MacGregor 

UNIVERSITY  VILLAGE 

OTHER: 

Groovy  Grill 

2619  Calumet 

Gramm  aphonies 

2362  Rice  Blvd 

Ace  News 

8180  S  Main 

Lott’s  Bar  B  Q 

3602  Scott 

Village  News 

2480  Bolsover 

S  Main  Book  Store 

6624  S  Main 

him  by  a  two-thirds  vote  in  1967. 


Welch 


continued  from  3 

appointed  three  members  and  tho.i- 
Governor  John  Connally  appointed  an 
additional  three.  They  just  hatipened 
to  appoint  each  other’s  buddies,  anil 
Welch  and  Cure  just  happened  to  buy 
492  acres  along  the  new  route  three 
days  before  it  was  announced. 

Unethical  as  Welch’s  shenannigans 
may  be,  they  cannot  be  proved  illegal 
and  Welch  is  probably  no  more  of  an 
out  and  out  crook  than  any  other  mu¬ 
nicipal  offical  in  this  country.  As  may- 
ors  go,  he  is  good.  According  to  our 
source,  he  has  spent  the  money  the 
city  needs  to  keep  up  with  the  times 

anil  is  a  capable  administrator.  The 
voters  believe  this, too;  they  re-elected 


As  a  wheeler-dealer,  Louie  is  sec¬ 
ond-rate;  as  a  politician  in  the  Texas 
sense,  he  is  first-rate.  He  lives  pol¬ 
itically  by  two  maxims;  “I’m  not  THE 
mayor,  but  the  present  occupant  of  the 
mayor’s  chair”  and  “Never  get  any 
big  group  mad  at  you.”  Thus  Welch 
walks  a  tightrope  balancing  blacks  a- 
gainst  whites,  downtown  businessmen 
against  the  itiver  Oaks  crowd,  judging 
questions  not  on  what  is  right  or  wrong, 
nor  what  best  serves  the  needs  of  the 
people,  but  on  what  is  most  expedient 

to  I.ouic  Welch’s  political  future _ 

Our  source  is  confident  that  Louie 
Welch  could  get  a  housing  code  through 
the  city  council  if  he  wanted  it.  He 
doesn’t,  but  to  show  that  he  is  properly 
concerned,  he  ballyhoos  the  issue  into 
a  big  production,  calling  special  coun¬ 


cil  sessions  and  the  like. 

While  the  City  of  Houston  gushes 
over  the  Astrodome  and  Jones  Hall 
and  the  Alley  Theater,  over  400  miles 
of  road,  80%of  it  in  black  areas,  re¬ 
mains  unpaved.  While  the  city  expands 
outward  at  an  astonishing  rate,  Houston¬ 
ians  live  with  not  one  ghetto,  but  26 
of  them.  Louie  Welch  calls  Houston  a 
“City  that  Cares,”  but  on  the  Taeuber 
and  Taeuber  “segregation  index”  Hous¬ 
ton  has  a  rating  of  93.7.  Los  Angeles 
is  81.8,  New  York  City,  79.3.  Houston’s 
rating  has  steadily  risen  in  the  years 
of  Welch’s  administration. 

The  tragedy  of  Louie  Welch  lies  in 
facts  such  as  these;  not  so  much  in 
his  sins  of  commission  but  in  those  of 
ommission.  It  lies,  ultimately,  in  us, 
the  people,  who  allow  power  such  as 
Welch’s  to  exist 


LOST  Silver  point  German  Shepherd, 
male,  60  lbs.  Part  greyhound.  Ans¬ 
wers  to  Zap,  wearing  heavy  leather 
collar.  Call  Myron  at  526-2261.  Lost 
in  vicinity  of  Alabama  and  Louisiana. 
Reward. 


Needed:  two  actors  to  play  Milt  and 
Ellen  in  Murray  Schigal’s  “Luv.”  - 
some  experience  preferred,  enthusiasm 
required.  Call  Tony  at  526-6257. 


Experienced  drummer  and  bass  player 
wanted  by  management  company  for  new 
blues;  heavy  group.  Call  785-3616. 


I  ro/ey's 

N°rthwe 
UlO  A 
0fder  or 


George  Wein  and  Rod  Kennedy  Present 


ana  koq  nenneay  nesent 

«TH  AIM  IM  UAL  [LONGHORN  j] 


JAZZ  FESTIVAL 

PEPSI  COLA'S  SALUTE  TO  JAZZ  AND  POP 


Blood,  Sweat 
&  Tears 


PLUS 


B.  B.  King 
Hugh  Masekela  Quintet 
Young- Holt  Unlimited 
Miles  Davis  Quintet 
Nina  Simone 


SUNDAY,  JULY  20  8:00  PM  SAM  HOUSTON  COLISEUM 
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we’re  to  believe  anything  we  have 
heard  or  what  few  things  we’ve  read 
to  be  true,  then  Houston  has  an  extrem¬ 
ely  large  undercover  department. 

The  black  man  has  found  out  how 
smart  the  man  is  in  Houston.  We  must 
also  learn  his  strengths  and  weakness¬ 
es. 

And  this  is  where  communication 
comes  in.  The  media  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  tool  of  the  movement.  We’re 
living  in  the  smartest  age  of  com¬ 
munication  ever  known  to  man.  We 
think  we  have  learned  a  lot  of  great 
things  about  communicating  to  people, 
yet  we  can’t  seem  to  communicate  to 
the  poor,  blacks  or  the  working  class¬ 
es  just  what  it  is  we’re  trying  to  do 
and  what  it  is  that’s  beingdonetothem. 

We  must  let  them  know  they’re  being 
had.  We  must  let  them  know  they’re 
being  used  by  the  power  structure  in 
order  to  keep  the  poor  poor,  the 
middle  class  middle  class  and  the  rich 
RICH. 

They’re  not  going  to  find  it  out 
reading  the  Space  City  News.  Because 
they’re  not  going  to  read  the  Space 
City  News. 

When  the  idea  behind  starting  a 
movement  paper  was  being  generated 
the  plan  was  to  get  through  to  many 
groups  who  have  never  been  reached. 
The  format  would  be  different  so  as 
not  to  run  people  off  because  it  was 
“a  hippie  newspaper.” 

While  all  the  time  not  forgetting 
the  main  objective  is  to  radicalize. 
Change  people’s  minds  around. 

This  hasn’t  happened.  Unless  care¬ 
ful  thought  has  decided  the  priorities 
are  different  now  than  what  was  plan¬ 
ned,  the  Space  City  News  must  begin 
to  relate  to  its  community. 

If  it  doesn’t,  the  SCN  will  be  like 
what  Willie  Morris  once  said  about 
the  Texas  Observer:  “It(the  Observer) 
is  just  like  a  prayer  meeting.  If  you 
didn’t  believe  you  wouldn’t  be  here.” 

It’s  obvious  most  of  the  established, 
powerful  media  are  owned  by  the  power¬ 
ful,  established  people.  It’s  going  to 
be  a  while  before  they  change  hands 
for  the  better. 

It  therefore  makes  (hq minority  med¬ 
ia  that  much  more  important  in  com¬ 
municating  to  the  people.  We  have  to 
reach  the  same  people  they’re  reaching. 
We’re  reaching  completely  different 
people.  We’re  reaching  ourselves. 

There  aren’t  enough  people  trying  to 
relate  in  order  to  communicate.  I 
hope,  in  the  following  issues  of  SCN, 
to  write  in  more  detail  about  the  move¬ 
ment  relating  to  the  needs  in  Houston 
--  Houston’s  reality. 

Space  City  News  must  lead  the  way. 
It’s  established,  it’s  a  going  thing. 

However,  it’s  layout  is  too  dark  and 
still  too  freaky  looking.  All  the  draw¬ 
ings  are  “head”  drawings.  There  is 
too  much  darkness.  More  white  space 
would,  in  itself,  make  the  paper  look 
more  professional. 

People  are  used  to  reading  head¬ 
lines  which  get  them  into  the  story. 
I’m  not  saying  this  is  good  or  bad. 
I’m  just  saying  it’s  the  case.  The 
Space  City  News  tends  to  write  phrases 
for  headlines.  Instead  of  ‘‘The  Woman 
Market,”  how  about  something  simple 
like,  ‘‘Women  Exploited  Through  False 
Advertising.”  Any  woman  can  relate 
to  that,  not  just  the  "hip”  chick. 

Headlines  must  contain  facts. 


All  of  this  is  well  and  good,except. 
Without  new  people  and  new  talents  and 
new  ideas,  the  Space  City  News  can’t 
survive. 

I  think  too  many  people  in  the  move¬ 
ment  are  having  too  good  a  time  (or 
having  no  time  at  all).  Too  many  of 
them  don’t  even  realize  they’re  a  part 
of  it.  It’s  passing  them  by.  It’s  a  groove 
and  all  that,  but  we’re  not  going  to  be 
able  to  turn  enough  people  on  to  grass 
and  acid  to  keep  this  world  alive  before 
it  murders  itself. 

The  turned  on  Community  must  rally 
behind  groups  like  Space  City  News, 
Pacifica,  H.O.P.E.  and  AABL  if  we  are 
to  continue  to  grow. 

The  small  staff  at  Space  City  News 
can’t  do  it  all.  They  must  have  writers 
Who  can  get  out  in  the  community  and 
relate  what  is  being  done  to  the  people. 
They  must  be  able  to  write  of  the 
racist  society  and  the  exploited  class¬ 
es. 

And  Space  City  News  has  got  to 
find  a  way  to  get  all  of  this  done. 

Peace  and  Love, 

Don  Gardner 

Pacifica 

Houston 


Space  City  News: 

Please  send  me  a  year’s  subscription 
to  your  paper.  Enclosed  is  a  five  dollar 
bill  plus  a  two  dollar  contribution. 

Tho’  not  to  diminish  the  importance 
of  “power  structure  research  and  anal¬ 
ysis,”  we  also  need  weeklynews  cover¬ 
age,  cultural  features,  and  some  prac¬ 
tical  advice  on  how  to  survive  from 
day  to  day  in  the  shadows  of  the  power 
structure. 

Rayme  Engel 
.  9701  SteUa  Link  #65 
Space  City 


Dear  Friends, 

The  enclosed  little  card  (enclosed 
was  a  little  card  --  eds.)  is  (to  para¬ 
phrase  Chairman  Mao)  to  announce 
the  birth  of  a  paper  tiger  cub.  The 
;South  Texas  Esperanto  League 
(S.T.E.L.  -  Stelo  -  Star,  in  Esperan¬ 
to)  is  the  first  Esperanto  organization 
in  this  state,  and  in  the  American  south, 
since  before  World  War  I. 

Right  now,  the  Esperanto  movement 
in  Europe  (where  it’s  strongest,  of 
course)  is  in  the  process  of  radicali- 
zation.  This  process  is  just  now  having 
its  first  effects  in  the  infinitesimal 
Esperanto  movement  here  in  the  United 
States.  Consequently,  the  establishment 
of  Esperanto  in  Texas  is  a  doubly  dif¬ 
ficult  project.  The  traditional  “neutral¬ 
ity”  of  the  international  language  is 
in  the  process  of  being  phased  out. 

The  beginnings  of  Esperanto,  some 
80  years  ago,  have  their  roots  in  19th 
century  bourgeois  utopianism.  The  basic 
concept,  originally,  was  that  wars  were 
because  people  just  did  not  “under¬ 
stand.”  This  bit  of  nonsense  was  al¬ 
ready  being  attacked  within  the  ranks 
of  the  international  Esperanto  move¬ 
ment  when  the  events  of  1914  blew  it  to 
hell. 

Both  the  language  and  the  movement 
survived  World  War  I.  Men  like  Lanti 
(of  France)  and  Konstantin Tsiolkovsky 
(the  Russian  rocket  theorist)postulated 
the  concepts  which  were  to  flower  only 
after  World  War  II  in  the  form  of  an 
achievable  anarcho-syndicalism  trans¬ 
cending  national/linguistic  boundries. 

Right  now,  the  factionalism  within 
the  international  Esperanto  movement 
would  make  an  S.D.S.  New  Left  confer¬ 
ence  seem  like  a  Sunday  school  picnic 
in  comparison.  However,  the  process  of 
radicalization  continues.  (The  ultra-left 
faction  of  the  anarcho-syndicalists  is 
represented  by  the  black  flag  of  anar¬ 
chism  with  the  green  star  of  Esperanto 
in  the  middle.) 

Right  now,  the  Esperanto  movement 
in  Texas  and  in  Houston  (as  represented 
by  S.T.E.L.)  is  what  new  recruits  will 
make  it.  There  have  beenclasses.which 
iS.T.E.L.  has  held  in  connection  with 
the  Experimental  College  on  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Houston  campus.  We  would 
like  to  continue  with  these  classes  and 
set  up  others. 

Sincerely 

Edward  F.  Lacy  ni 

South  Texas  Esperanto  League 

P.O.  Box  1873 

Houston 
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SPACE  IN 


Note:  SPACE  IN  is  coordinated  by  Bidy  Taylor. 

Longhorn  Jazz  Festival  -  Sunday  July  20, 

8  pm  in  Sam  Houston  Coliseum.  B  B  King, 

Miles  Davis,  Blood  Sweat  &  Tears,  others. 

Love  Streeti  July  17-19  Boky  Erikson  & 

Big  Sweet.  July  24-26  Shiva’s  Head 
Band.  July  31-Aug  2  Illinois  Speed  Press 

Catacombs!  July  18-1  f  The  Arc  and 
Saturnallla.  July  26  hopefully  Joe 
Cocker. 


Watch  on  Sunday  July  20  around  3  pm  for 
the  live  hour  telecast  from  the  lunar 
surface.  American  taxpayers  are  assured 
of  a  front-row  seat  for  the  most  emotion- 
packed  moment  of  a  drama  which  has  so  far 
cost  them  $24  billion  -  the  most  expensive 
TV  special  in  history. 


The  Wall  (9801  Airline)!  July  18  - 
Elastic  Prism.  July  19  -  Dynamic 
Dyshikies.  July  25  -  The  Arc. 

Led  Zepplin  will  be  at  the  Music  Hall 
on  August  3* 

The  Rolling  Stones  will  be  in  Austin 
sometime  in  September. 


theatre 

"Hats"  and  "It's  Called  Sugar  Plum"  by 
Israel  Horovitz  playing  at  9  &  10:30  pm 
Fri  and  Sat  thru  July  26  by  Playwright’s 
Showcase  at  Autry  House,  6265  Main. 


"Now  the  Devolution":  Multi -media  pokes 
at  the  Establishment  as  devised  by  the 
Curtin  Theatre  from  Austin  now  revamped 
for  the  Old  Alley  Theatre's  arena  at 
809  Berry,  thru  July  27.  Shows  at  8:30 
Tues-Thurs  and  7  and  10  Fri  and  Sat. 


films 

Alray  -  5006  Fulton,  0X7-3781 

July  15-21  Falstaff  (Orson  Welles) 

22-28  Stolen  Kisses  (Truffaut) 

July  29-Aug  6 

Pierrot  Le  Fou  (Godard) 

Aug  5-11  Festival  (filmed  live  at  the 
Newport  Folk  Festival) 

Aug  12-18  Shame  (Ingmar  Bergman) 

Alley  Theatre  Film' Festival 

The  Best  of  Bergman: 

July  23-24  The  Virgin  Spring 
25-27  The  Seventh  Seal 
28-29  Wild  Strawberries 

The  Russian  Cinema: 

July  30-31  Potemkin 
Aug  1-3  Alexander  Nevsky 
4-5  Ivan  the  Terrible 

The  Classic  Director’s: 

Aug  6-7  Kurosawa's  "Rashomon" 

8-10  Welles*  "Citizen  Kane" 
11-12  Joseph  von  Sternberg's 
"The  Blue  Angel" 

The  Supernatural: 

Aug  13-14  Bergman’s  "The  Magician 
15-17  "King  Kong" 

13-19  "Seance  on  a  Viet  Afternoon 

The  French  Cinema: 

Aug  20-21  "The  Grand  Illusion" 

22-24  Cocteau’s  "Beauty  and 
the  Beast” 

25-26  Marcel  Came's  "Le  Jour 
3e  Leve" 

Jewish  Community  Center  (729-3200)  3  pm 

July  20  Tom  Jones 

Aug  10  A  Taste  of  Honey 

Aug  17  3rldge  on  the  River  Kwai 

Aug  24  Zorba  the  Greek 


of  11  31ack  Film  Festival 
ldavs  3  nm,  50/  admission,  library  auc 
Julv  18  4  The  Story  of  the  3 -day  Pass 
25  -  Raisin  in  the  Sun 
X  -  The  Dutchman  (LeRoi  J ones ) 

3  -  Nothing  But  A  Man 
15  -  The  Anderson  Platoon  & 

No  Vietnamese  ever  called 
me  Nigger 


Aug 

Aug 

Aug 


art 


Museum  of  Fine  Arts:  "Indian  Image"  in 
Masterson  Junior  Gallery.  "Perception 
in  Photography"  by  Peter  Fink  in  lower 
Culllnan  Hall  through  Aug  3. 

First  Family  -  Ceramics,  Jewelry,  Fine 
Paintings,  etc.  Fairvlew  &  Taft, 

The  Museum  -  A  collection  of  artifacts 
from  Space  Travel,  1019  Commerce. 
(Allen's  Landing) 


eats 


Los  Tronoos  Restaurant  -  Features  5 
exotic  dishes.  1516  Westheimer. 

Family  Hand  Restaurant,  2400  Brazos. 
Strange  things  happen  here  at  odd 
Intervals . 

Spanish  Village  -  Beer  |l  a  pitcher, 
and  the  finest  Spanish  vittles  in  town. 
Almeda  at  Wentworth. 


ins  /  outs 

Sunshine  Collage  or  The  Great  Music  Con¬ 
spiracy:  in  Milby  Park  off  LaPorte  fwy. 
Free  concert  for  Free  People.  Sundays 
1-7.  Musicians  interested  in  playing 
contact  Dru  Hamilton  at  526-6029. 

The  Old  Quarter  -  Folksingers  Don  San¬ 
ders,  Townes  van  Zandt,  Rex  Bell,  others. 

Houston  Public  Library  Exhibit  - 
"Kahil  Gibran  -  the  Man  &  His  Art" 

Alleyway  Book  Shoppe,  5°8  Louisiana, 
has  a  downstairs  garden  auditorium  and 
a  wide  selection  of  art  books. 


tv 


July  19  6  am  Ch  11:  Black  Heritage  - 
Black  leader  Marcus  Garvey  (1887-1940). 

July  19  6:30  pm  Ch  16:  "12  to  the  Moon" 
(I960).  Moon  beings  fear  that  earthmen 
on  their  first  manned  spaceship  are  bring¬ 
ing  greed  and  destruction  to  their  world. 
(OUTASIGHT!) 

July  19  9  pm  Ch  11:  SPECIAL  -  live  from 
Miami  Beach,  "The  Meat  Market". 

July  21-22-23-24  6  am  Ch  11:  Black  Heri¬ 
tage,  Harlem's  cultural  community. 

July  21  8  pm  Ch  8:  NET  Journal,  "Appala¬ 
chia"  documents  the  irony  of  a  poor  people 
living  in  the  coal-rich  Kentucky-West 
Virginia  highlands. 

July  22  9  pm  Ch  11V  60  MINUTES  -  One  of 
four  segments  is  an  interview  with  right- 
wing  multibillionaire  H  L  Hunt,  discussing 
taxes,  politics,  women,  and  why  Calvin 
Coolldge  -was  the  last  first-rate.  Pres. 

July  23  9  pm  Ch  11:  CRITIQUE  -  Opportuni¬ 
ties  for  the  young  filmmaker. 

July  28  6:30  pm  Ch  8:  Ideas  in  Focus, 
"Marijuana  laws  -  should  they  be  changed?” 
Dr  Clark  Read,  Larry  Lee,  Carol  Vance. 

July  23  3  pm  Ch  8:  Black  Journal  -  black 
theater,  afro-american  art  &  dance. 

Aug  37  pm  Ch  3:  Sounds  of  Summer  - 
Mississippi  River  Festival  with  Arlo 
Guthrie  and  Joni  Mitchell. 

Aug  87  pm  Ch  8:  Anthology  -  "Four  years 
old  and  ready  to  grow",  documentary  of  a 
two-year  educational  experiment  at  a  public 
school  in  Harlem  to  Intellectually  stim¬ 
ulate  disadvantaged  pre-schoolers. 


Aug  18  8  pm  Ch  8:  MET  Journal 
Battered  Child". 


"The 


Look  for  a  repeat  of  last  Spring’s 
Elvis  Presley  special  on  Aug  17  (Ch  2) 


Next  Issue  of  Space  City  News 
Will  Appear  On  August  28  (see  p.  2) 


